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ON THE COVER 


The picture on the cover is a 
mural just. installed in the lobby 
of the Ohio Credit Union League 
building in ‘Columbus. It was 
painted by Peter George Smith. 
“We are particularly proud of this 
painting,” comments managing 
director Bob Kloss, “because | 
believe that it is the first, such 
effort in high quality original 
eredit union art.” 
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AT 


IGHT in the heart of New York 
City’s teeming Times Square, 
one of the country’s fastest-growing 
new credit unions is battling to rescue 
a surprising number of relatively 
well-paid newspaper workers from 
loan sharks and high-pressure install- 
ment sellers. 
You would never expect that in 
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LOAN 


THE NEW YORK TIMES... 


SHARKS 


drove the employees to organize their own credit 
union. It’s one of the fastest-growing in the 
country, and the loan sharks have cut their rates. 


New York State, with its anti-usury 
laws, well-staffed Banking Depart- 
ment, district attorneys and other en- 
forcement agencies, loan sharks still 
can be found in many moderate-in- 
come neighborhoods and industrial 
plants. 

Entering the huge stone-and-cement 
building of the New York Times, and 


observing its thousands of neatly- 
dressed employees, again you would 
never expect that the home of pos- 
sibly the most influential paper in the 
country is a rallying point for loan 
sharks, steerers, bookies and gar- 
nisheeing credit dealers. 

Many people concerned with con- 
sumer finance sincerely believe loan 





Left officers 


committee 


members of the New York Times 
Credit Union, which has signed 
up 2,136 members in 32 months. 


Center 


Norman 


Rosenberg, a 


linotype operator, is president of 
the credit union and edits a bul- 


letin for members as well as the 


New York State League publica- 


tion 


Right: Mrs. Mary 


manager and 


treasurer. 


Rafferty is 
Edwin 


Borneman is assistant treasurer. 


sharks have been pra tically wiped 
out in states like New York that have 
Nothing could be 


more incorrect, a reporter for The 


small-loan laws. 


Credit Union Bridge has found. Even 
curiously, 


more usurious money 
lenders of various sizes operate right 
in the offices of the big New York 
newspapers—others as well as the 
limes. But the story of these condi- 
tions has not been told by the news- 
papers themselves. 

It was less than three years ago, in 
May 1954, when a little group of 
limes employees formed a committee 
and assessed themselves $2.50 each 
to pay for a Federal credit-union 


charter 


Off to fast start 


The Times management itself once 
had contacted Federal credit union 
authorities, but had been told a su 
cessful credit union starts with the 
employees. Thus when several em- 


ployees, chiefly organization - con- 
scious union printers, took up the 
idea the Times management looked 
with favor all the way. It provided 
office space, a gift of $1,000 for a 
bookkeeping machine, the coopera- 
tion of its auditing and payroll de 
partments, and its own vast printing 
facilities for publishing intramural 
information about the new idea. 
Within months after that 


first meeting, the new credit union 


eight 


had 1.100 members. Eight out of nine 
of the first joiners were mechanical- 


department employees—compositors, 


pressmen, I iailers and s0 On. The 


» 
= 


white-collar staffers had to be shown. 
But it wasn’t long before commercial 
department employees joined in large 
numbers, and an increasing number 
of the relatively well-paid editorial- 
department staffers. 

In just 32 months, the credit union 
has enrolled 2,136 members of the 
1.000 New York area em- 
ployees. In that time it has made 
3,800 loans for a total of $2,016,000. 
In 1956 alone it made 1,900 loans to 
the tune of $1,183,000. By the end of 
1956 the young credit union had 
$635.000 on deposit and $26,000 in 
undivided 
$49.000 in 


s | imes’ 


profits. On income of 
1956, chiefly 
terest on loans, it wound up with net 
earnings of $28,700. It 


dividends of 


from in- 


has paid 
L per cent every year 
since its inception. In spite of its 
high dividend rate, and at a time 
when interest rates generally are ris- 
ing, it has reduced its own loan fees 
for 1957 so they are directly com- 
petitive with those of the big rate- 
cutting New York banks. The credit 
union had been charging | per cent a 
month on loans up to $1,500; %4 of 
| per cent on larger loans. Now all 
loans are made at %4 of | per cent. 


Good pay, big debts 


This phenomenal growth was 
sparked primarily by a real need for 
a systematic savings procedure, and 
for loans at reasonable cost. To many 
American families, Times employees 
would seem well paid. Many mechan- 
ical-department and commercial 
staffers earn $100-$125 a week and 


more. Editorial-department salaries 
range up to $150 and more for key 
staffers. But still there was a serious 
incidence of garnishments and a 
noticeable involvement of employees 
with loan sharks. One veteran em 
ployee estimates that there were and 
probably still are about a dozen loan 
sharks operating in the Times build- 
ing alone, with some also doubling as 
bookies. It was apparent that not only 
do fairly well-paid people get into 
debt, but as a man’s salary increased, 
so did his debts. The employees most 
susceptible to debt were those whose 
earnings had the highest swing 
chiefly mechanical-department work- 
ers who were able to get extra-pay 
overtime work for a while, and then 
came to depend on it. 


Employees pitch in 
Another impetus for the fast 
growth of the Times credit union 
was the keen interest of the Times 
workers, who at the end of the day’s 
work  doffed 


aprons and pressroom caps to assume 


their compositors 
new roles as part-time accountants, 
credit-committee members and edu- 
cators in what to them was a new idea 


il ( ooperation. 


John Rock, 51-year-old linotypist. 


and a veteran trade unionist with a 


personality as durable as his name, 
for almost three years has served 
variously as credit union president 
and credit-committee member. Nor 
man Rosenberg, another linotypist. 


edited the new group's month'y 
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Debits & Credits. 
and taught about credit unions, and 


paper, preached 
now is serving a turn as president. 
Another typesetter, Edwin Borneman, 
who never even knew what credit 
unions were until he read a magazine 
article in 1954, saw the need because 


he had observed how many people in 


the composing room owed money to 
loan sharks. He became treasurer and 
then a member of the credit commit- 
tee. Times personnel director Harvey 
Valentine has served as vice-president 
since the credit union started. From 
the mechanical, service, commercial 
and editorial departments came peo- 
ple from the rank of porter to execu- 
tive to chip in on the day-to-day 
chores and the month-to-month de- 
Auditor Arnold 
John Gagliardi and Jerry Perez who 
worked on the credit-union paper; 


( isions: Douglas; 


Joe McCaig from the mailroom who 
distributed it; Abraham Abramson 
who has served diligently on the 
board of directors, former president 
Bob Burnett, Jerry Soper and Frank 
Kiely who worked as carefully and 
credit 
duties as they did running the Times’ 
Jack Weinstein, Meyer 
Altman, Sam Resnick, Tim Looney, 
Don Purdy, Ed McGuire, Rudy Wein- 
rich, Albert Schugler, Arthur Camp- 
bell, Irving Weinstein, George Bren- 
nan, Herbert Seelig, Preston Sheldon 
Kathleen Schmitt, Mary Rafferty. 
Arthur Hopkins, Jesse Hughes, Bob 


Daly, and 


interestedly on committee 


huge presses; 


others, educated, 
proselyted, processed papers, inter- 
viewed loan applicants, and saw the 


many 
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credit snowball as 
quickly got the idea. 


It’s a revelation how few employees 


union people 


of one of the nation’s largest news- 
papers in the country knew what a 
credit union was. Like Borneman, 
who now lives credit-union work, 
Rosenberg had never heard of them 
before. Neither had nine out of ten 
Times employees, he estimates. 


Loan sharks cut rates 


The credit union hasn't yet driven 
the loan sharks out of the Times 
building. As a measure of its impact, 
it has at last forced them to cut their 
rate. According to Times employees, 
the loan sharks have parcelled out the 
jurisdiction of the building so that 
there are one or two to each floor. 
Most are believed to be individual 
operators who have some extra cash 
and like to kcep it working full time 
at an overtime rate of pay. Some are 
considered to have connections with 
outside organized loan sharks, such 
as those that have been reported as 
operating on New York’s 
front. 


water- 


Not only do the loan sharks honor 
each other’s jurisdiction (each has 
his own desk where he operates quite 
openly at regular hours), but they 
observe a uniform charge. This used 
to be “six for five.” Thus, if a man 
borrowed $100, he was obligated to 
repay $120 the following week. If he 
didn’t repay on the principal, he paid 
the $20 interest that week, and $5 a 
week interest for subsequent weeks 


of non-payment. Many borrowers 


simply paid interest week after week 
without paying on the principal. Most 
recently, with the credit union 
actively making consolidation loans 
to bail members out of debt, the 
sharks have dropped their rate to 
51% to 1. 

Neither the management 
nor the unions in the shop have ever 
moved to eliminate the loan sharks 
by outright fiat. As far as this re- 
porter can determine, each seemed to 
feel the problem was the other's 
jurisdiction, until both management 
and union members finally chipped in 
on the constructive strategy of build- 
ing a credit union. 

Some of the loan sharks take horse 
bets, too, and this is how many em- 
ployees got launched as loan-shark 
clients. Even the editorial floor, where 
bets sometimes run as high as $200 a 
horse, has its loan sharks, employees 
confide. 


Times 


Ignorance, fatalism 
Why do sophisticated newspaper 
workers pay such 
Because of 


interest rates? 


fatalism, desperation, 
ignorance or any of the standard rea- 
sons, Rosenberg surmises. But some 
Times staffers believe that in a num- 
ber of cases, especially where pants- 
pocket lenders re-sell notes to outside 
organized loan mobs, there is the im- 
plied threat of violence to a non- 
payor, and in at least one reported 
case, a more open threat. 

One large New York loan shark, 
operating through steerers in a num- 
ber of New York newspaper and 
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imanulacturing companies, has a dis- 
tinetive and apparently legal device 
lor insuring repayment that even the 
New York Better Business Bureau 
hasn't been able to crack. He doesn’t 
lend cash to a desperate borrower. He 
sells the would-be borrower a ring or 
other merchandise at a hugely inflated 
price, and obtains his name on a wage 
issignment. The borrower takes the 
ring or other merchandise to a pawn 
shop collaborating with the loan 
shark, who gives him a loan on the 
ring. The loan shark then buys the 
pawn ticket for a small price from 
the borrower. The borrower then 
pays installments on the inflated 
price of the merchandise. In a typical 


case cited in the credit-union paper, 


1 man who secures $350 in cash pays 
back $1,500 as the purported value 
‘f the right he “bought,” plus interest 
on the debt, excise tax on the ring 
ind legal fees if the wage assignment 
is filed, as it usually is. 

No one yet has challenged this ill- 
disguised usury in court, because the 
borrower himself is at a legal disad 
vantage. He has pawned installment 
merchandise to which he does not 
have title. 


Sharks easy to find 


If a employee 
doesn't get into the hands of the 
limes’ home-grown loan sharks, he 
can find them in his own neighbor- 


cash-desperate 


hood. A Bridge reporter sat in on a 
credit committee meeting at which an 
employee and his wife sought to in- 
crease their present loan of $1,200 to 
$4,600. The couple wanted to con- 
solidate debts the 29-year-old hus- 
band owed to loan sharks ($2,000), 
a loan company ($500) and a bank 
($900). John Rock and Ed Borne- 
man, acting as a sub-committee, ex- 
plained to the young wife they had 
asked her to come in so she would 
know the extent of her husband’s 
debts, largely incurred through gam 
bling and installment buying. 

She assured him she was backing 
up her husband, she herself had gone 
back to work earning $60 a week, and 
that with her husband’s $87 and his 
weekend work as a longshoreman, 
they could manage the payments of 
$39 a week. The committee asked to 
see the budget she had prepared, in- 
quired about her arrangement for 
leaving her 2'4-year-old-daughter 
with her mother-in-law while she 
worked, asked about their rent ($35 
a month) and whether she felt her 


husband could now control his pas- 
sion for gambling. Husband and wife 
both said they were certain he would. 

Still the committee insisted that for 
a loan this size, largest it had ever 
granted, it would need not only the 
wife’s signature but that of three co- 
makers, or even a fourth. Further- 
more, the co-makers had to be mature 
people, not merely other youngsters. 

With two acceptable co-makers and 
one doubtful one already in hand. 
the couple departed in search of an- 
other. The credit union now was their 
last chance. Banks had laughed at the 
young clerical worker when he had 
asked for a loan that size. 

The huge debt had all started with 
a $50 loan five years ago from a 
shark. In this case, the employee had 
relied more on outside lenders, to 
which he had been steered by neigh- 
acquaintances, than the 
Times’ home-bred man-eaters. He had 
borrowed the first $50 to pay a horse 


borhood 


debt, and then had gone from loan 
shark to bank to small-loan company 
and back to more sharks to keep up 
with the interest. The system used by 
the outside sharks was to give him an 
$80 loan for which he was to repay 
$40 a week for three weeks, a total of 
$120. He could skip a payment 
“miss out”, in loan-shark vernacular 
by paying $4 interest that week. 

Where does a man find a loan 
shark in his neighborhood? 

“You ask around the neighbor- 
hood,” the young husband explained. 
“You never meet the loan shark him- 
self. You meet the ‘inbetween’. You 
can find them all over, in any neigh- 
borhood you pick.” 


Paying off debts 


Consolidation loans have been a 
major reason for borrowing, the 
credit union reports. In one month, 
17 members borrowed a total of 
$19,467 to pay off accumulated debts. 
The second largest amount that month 
was $11.583 borrowed by 11 mem- 
bers for auto purchases. Loans for 
vacations and medical and dental ex- 
penses were most numerous, but for 
smaller amounts. 

Recently the credit 
countered a large demand for busi- 


union en 


ness loans. One member wanted to 
start a florist shop on the side. An- 
other has a recording outfit. In fact, 
the requests for large loans is what 
led to the rat 
under $1,500. A federal credit-union 


reduction on loans 


examiner on his last visit suggested 


to the board that it might be concen- 
trating too much money in the hands 
of too few members. The emphasis on 
large loans had boosted the average 
loan from $225 in October, 1954, to 
$614 at the end of October, 1956. A 
lower rate would attract more small 
loans, the board felt. It also decided 
to require a co-maker on business 
loans over $2,000 besides the chattel 
mortgage it previously took. 

Since garnishees have been a major 
problem, the credit committee has 
taken the attitude it won’t loan money 
to people with garnishees except to 
repay specific debts. With poetic jus- 
tice as well as foresight, when a mem- 
ber seeks a loan to pay a pants-pocket 
lender in the plant, the committee 
tries to get the loan-shark as the co- 
maker. 


No part-time job 

The credit union’s quick success 
also sprouted its chief problem. In 
1956 it became apparent it could no 
longer rely only on a part-time treas- 
urer. The board hired its part-time 
assistant treasurer, Mrs. Mary Raf- 
ferty, away from her Times job for 
$6,000 a year to serve as full-time 
treasurer and general manager. 

The credit union has both loan and 
share insurance, is protected against 
any disappearing dollars by bonding 
coverage, and against any injuries to 
credit union staffers by liability in- 
surance. It has been fortunate in get- 
ting the services of the Times own 
collection attorney, Tanis Field, as 
its own lawyer, for a nominal fee of 
$250 a year. So far its delinquencies 
have been held down. Early in 1957, 
they consist of five slow debts and the 
complete disappearance of one bor- 
rower who owed $258. Of the slow 
debts, the largest was $1,672, owed 
by a man who fell seriously ill. 

But even with delinquencies well in 
hand, the board is considering setting 
up another safeguard: a control com- 
mittee to investigate delinquencies 
before they get to the point of being 
shipped to the credit-union attorney 
for his ministrations. 

The mature, experienced employees 
on the board, sophisticated in the 
ways of debtors, fluctuating pay, de- 
mands of growing families, loan 
sharks, bookies, numbers players, 
horse betters and installment dealers, 
all tossed together in a big city, are 
not going to let their experiment in 
cooperation founder from lack of 
complete attention and care. 
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League board meetings are 
harmonious and lively. Left 
to right: Managing Director 
Hallinan, President Dalgliesh 
Vice President Homer, Comp- 
troller Macdonald. 





THE ONTARIO 
PROGRAM 


is the only league program based on dues taken directly 


from members’ share accounts. The big goal now is to 


take over the government’s examining job. 


ee have been more credit 
unions chartered in Ontario since 
World War II than in any other state 
or province of North America. One 
result is a rapidly developing League 
program, based on a unique dues 
structure. Apparently, also, most of 
the examination job will eventually 
be transferred from the hands of the 
provincial government to the hands 
of the League. At present, dues are 
set at fifty cents a member, which is 
generally paid from the members’ 
share accounts. At the annual meet- 
ing this month, the League delegates 
will vote on the question whether this 
should be boosted to a dollar a mem- 
ber. If they £0 for it, the League will 
add a dozen field men and dig into 
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the examination problem. The at- 
torney general has already supported 
a legislative amendment giving the 
League wider examination powers, 
and it looks very much as if, within 
a few years, most credit unions will 
be examined by League fieldmen 
rather than by examiners from the 
provincial insurance department. 

But since this is still in the future, 
and since the Ontario Credit Union 
League already has the broadest 
service program in Canada, let’s take 
a look at the picture today. 

The Ontario League was organized 
fifteen years ago, and hired John M. 
Hallinan as its first full-time manag- 
ing director in 1946, There were 275 
credit unions in Ontario at that time, 


and there are 1,400 now. In addition, 
Hallinan has a staff to handle organi- 
zation, service, public relations, pub- 
lications, collections and loans to 
credit unions. Beyond all this, he 
has a friendly climate to operate in 
which it would be hard to match. The 
public, the legislature and the busi- 
ness community are exceptionally 
friendly. Bankers generally seem to 
feel that it’s easier to handle one 
good-sized credit union account than 
three hundred small individual ac- 
counts. Licensed lenders came into 
the province so recently that they are 
still legislative whipping boys. 

Rapid growth and rapidly expand- 
ing League activities may explain 
why the Ontario League has been a 
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Ontario is the most highly 


industrialized province of 


Canada, and new credit unions are being chartered rapidly ber, and the 


harmonious organization as far back 
is Hallinan can remember. “In nine 
years,” he says, speaking of his board 
of directors, “those guys have never 
embarrassed me. They don’t buy all 
my recommendations, naturally, but 
when they turn me down, they always 
do it in a‘nice way.” 

The budget that is being presented 

the League annual meeting this 
month for 1957 is based on an esti- 
mated dues income of $152,000. This 
plus a couple of small income items, 
supports the administrative office, the 
field force and various chapter and 
Le igue board of director expenses. 
In the 
budget are the public relations de- 
partment and the Central Credit De- 
partment, which takes the place of the 
usual 


self-supporting end of the 


league central credit union. 
Related to the 


other 


League informally 


are two organizations—Co- 
operators Insurance Association and 
CUMBA Cooperative Health Services 

ilso both self-supporting. The Cen- 
tral Credit Department now has assets 
of $2,820,000, and the public rela- 
tions department derives its income 
of about $60,000 mainly from the 
League News. Doubling the dues to a 
dollar a member will boost the present 
$152,000 income to over $300,000. 


Members pay dues 


Basing dues on membership rathet 
than on credit union gross income is 
1 distinctive Ontario development, 
ilthough several other leagues are 
now thinking it over. Ontario has 
used this method of supporting the 


League since 1946, and the method 
is no longer controversial, although 
the amount may still be debated. The 
fifty-cent contribution is actually de- 
ducted from the member’s share ac- 
count at the same time that his divi- 
dend is paid, and the two items 
appear separately posted in his pass- 
book, entered the same day. Members 
sometimes come into the credit union 
office to ask the meaning of the fifty- 
cent deduction, but they rarely get 
worked up about it. If the amount 
is boosted to a dollar, no protest by 
members is anticipated. 


Makes stable budget 


The effects of hitting members 
directly for the dues instead of taking 
it from them indirectly as a percent- 
age of gross, are not too easy to 
measure. Obviously, one result is that 
all credit unions are treated alike. 
Another is the fact that many dor- 
mant share accounts are gradually 
reduced until they can be closed out. 
There is no question but members 
are encouraged by this device to take 
their membership more seriously and 
to take a more intimate interest in 
the credit union movement of the 
province. It is also possible that credit 
union treasurers and directors may 
be stimulated to do more educational 
work on the owners of dormant ac- 
counts. Certainly, in any period of 
sharp reduction of loans, member 
dues would be a more stable source 
of income for the League than a per- 
credit union 


centage of earnings. 


Conceivably, during a recession this 


One out of every ten persons is now a credit union mem- 
result is considerable political influence. 


could be an important and steadying 
influence. 

The department most affected by 
the dues structure is the field staff, 
headed by Robert Ingram, who has 
been with the League longer than 
anybody else but Hallinan. Ingram 
came on as a field man in 1951, and 
now has five men working for him. 
The latest addition to the field staff 
is a French Canadian named René 
Albert, who worked for nine years as 
field man for the federation of 
caisses populaires which has 150 of 
these Desjardins-style credit unions 
in Ontario. The field staff has all the 
usual assignments organization, 
service, officer training, speaking at 
meetings, running schools and trouble 
shooting. 

As in most leagues, the organiza- 
tion of new credit unions does not 
follow any particular plan. The On- 
tario law requires that twenty signa- 
tures must be on an application for a 
charter, and the League is inclined 
to favor this requirement. Generally 
speaking, the fieldmen look for 
groups with 100 or more potential 
members, since smaller groups have 
often failed to develop very far. In- 
dustrial and civil service groups have 
been well organized now, and Cath- 
olic parishes are pretty well covered. 
High on the League’s list for more 
Protestant 
church groups, most of which have 
passed 


organizing effort are 


resolutions favoring credit 
unions in their national conferences. 


Keeping the rate of organization 


up seems to be no problem. Between 
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The population of the province includes many nationali- 
ties, from Scots to Esthonians, and immigration is heavy 


the field staff, the Canadian office of 
CUNA and the vigorous groups of 
volunteers in most chapter areas, new 
charters continue to flow through the 
Registrar's office in a steady stream. 

It concerns the field staff more at 
the present time to improve the serv- 
ice given to newly organized credit 
unions. In the past, the League be- 
lieves, too many credit unions have 
been tossed young and inexperienced 
into the water, to sink or swim. While 
liquidations have not been excessive, 
there have been too many small credit 
unions drifting along in a kind of 
hibernation. 


Servicing new credit unions 

Today, the field staff is expected 
to make a number of service calls on 
each new credit union during the 
first few months of its existence. The 
field man in the area will attend at 


least two board meetings, three super- 


visory committee meetings, one credit 
committee meeting—and call three 
times on the treasurer. This is not a 
hard and fast formula; the field man 
is free to exercise his own judgment 
as to what kind of service the credit 
union needs. 

Some of this service work, natur- 
ally, is being taken over by volunteers 
in the chapters. To encourage this, 
the League has a plan for subsidizing 
chapter activities out of League dues. 
In the 1957 budget $8,000 is allo- 
cated to this purpose. Each chapter is 
paid $15 for each new credit union 
organized, provided that it is given 
advice and assistance for six months 
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after organization. A payment of $15 
is also made for each monthly chapter 
meeting, to take care of hall rent and 
similar expenses. The chapter is paid 
$2 whenever it sends a qualified 
speaker to a credit union meeting. 
The League pays for postage on 
chapter mailings announcing meet- 
ings, and it pays 25 percent of the 
bill for newspaper, radio and tele- 
vision advertising in modest volume. 
For chapter committee meetings there 
is an allowance of $5. Special alloca- 
tions are made for the support of 
schools and workshops, and there is 
a fixed contribution of 50 cents per 
annum for each credit union in the 
chapter. 

These contributions represent the 
main source of income of the chap- 
ters, aside from a few social gather- 
ings that produce small amounts of 
money. The League’s chief reason for 
handling it this way is the fact that 
volunteer activity often lags simply 
because the volunteers can’t afford to 
spend money for postage, gasoline 
and meals beyond a certain point. 
The fact that the league helps with 
these expenses is one of the big 
reasons why volunteer activity thrives 
in Ontario. 


Pay delegate expenses 

The same reasoning has been ap- 
plied to League activities. Ontario is 
one of the few leagues that help pay 
the expenses of delegates to the an- 
nual meeting. Each delegate is reim- 
bursed for his fare one way and for 
one night in the hotel. This helps 


The League encourages chapter and League 
meeting attendance by paying partial expenses. 


particularly to attract delegates from 
small new credit unions, which could 
not conceivably pay such expense 
items. League directors are paid a 
$12.50 per diem while on League 
business. 

A school program for officer train- 
ing has just been started in the past 
year. There were thirteen chapter 
schools during 1956 and one work- 
shop. The «chapter 
mostly one or two hour sessions tied 
to the monthly chapter meetings. The 
workshop was a weekend affair in 
Guelph which aroused great enthusi- 
asm. Many chapters are now asking 


schools were 


for the rotating type of course, which 
involves six evening sessions in six 
successive weeks. But Ingram’s ex- 
perience so far leads him to believe 
that by far the most successful type 
of training program is the weekend 
institute or at least the one-day 
workshop and clinic type of program. 
Attendance is better, and the impact 
is greater. 


More examiners 


The inspection function of the field 
service, which now looks to be on 
the verge of broad expansion, takes 
you into the most interesting aspect 
of the Ontario story. Ontario, as it 
happens, is one of the few regions 
where the government examiners are 
still supported entirely by taxes 
there are no examination fees. Never- 
theless, the League hopes to take over 
as much as possible of this job on a 
dues-supported basis, for 
reasons. 


several 





League office provides addressing and mailing 
vices, as well as field service and publicity 


One factor is the desire for more 
The Ontario 
insurance department now has eight 
examiners to look after 1400 credit 


These men were appointed 


frequent examinations. 


imnions. 
rimarily for their accounting experi- 
nee, although several were credit 
inion members prior to their ap- 
pointments. The League has no com- 
plaints against the quality of the 
xaminers or the attitude of the in- 
surance department, but eight men 
simply cannot cover the ground. At 
present, they are examining chiefly 
unions that file thei: 
When 


government examiners discover that 


those credit 
reports late or incomplete. 
League field men are examining a 
credit union, they usually accept the 
League’s report in lieu of a govern- 
ment examination. The law author- 
izes the Superintendent of Insurance 
to designate League employees as 
official examiners, and occasionally 
this has been done. What it amounts 
» is this: a credit union, on the aver- 
ige, is lucky to get an examination 
mce in five years. So far, there have 
been no tremendous shortages among 
iffliated credit 


inions are growing faster and bigger, 


unions, but credit 


ind the time has come to tighten up. 


Greater league power 
Recently a League committee met 
with the provincial attorney general 
and had little difficulty 
his support for another step toward 


in winning 


better examinations. The League will 
have the power, under an amendment 
to the credit union act now before the 


* 
— 
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legislature, to enter and examine any 
affiliated credit union where it sus- 
pects things are not in good shape. 
The attorney general has approved 
this amendment, and it seems likely 
to pass. 

If the dollar dues schedule goes 
through, it will take effect with the 
1958 budget. Ingram will then have 
the job of hiring and training twelve 
additional field men, primarily for 
examination work. He figures that 
these men, plus his present staff and 
the government staff, will be able to 
cover about half the credit unions in 
the province each year. In time, the 
League staff may be able to take over 
the entire examination job for affili- 
ated credit which would 
leave the government free to concen- 
trate on the small group of unaffili- 
ated English-speaking groups and the 
larger group (about 150 at present) 
of French caisses populaires. How- 
ever, this is speculation. 


unions 


Political influence 


The excellent atmosphere in which 
the League public relations program 
operates can be attributed to the fact 
that there are now 400,000 credit 
union members in the province, or 
one person in every ten. In Ontario, 
credit union members are now looked 
upon as a voting bloc. Whether the 
credit union vote can be mobilized 
has never been tested. However, there 
has been one incident that proved 
that political leaders of all parties are 
eager to have the credit union vote 


on their side. In 1953, the newspapers 


The field staff will be greatly in- 
creased if dollar dues are approved. 


one Monday morning carried the in 
formation that a bill had been intro- 
duced to transfer credit union super- 
vision from the Agriculture Depart- 
ment to the Insurance Department. 
This came as a complete surprise to 
the League: no bills had ever be- 
fore been introduced affecting credit 
unions without some previous warn- 


uo 
ing. 


Prime Minister friendly 

As it happened, the 
annual meeting was scheduled for 
Friday of the same week, and the 
Prime Minister of Ontario had prom- 
ised to open the meeting. Telegrams 
of protest were sent to all members 
of the Legislature; and before the 


League 


week was over, representatives of all 
parties had offered the League their 
friendly support, and the Prime Min- 
ister had told the League convention 
that he was deeply interested in the 
welfare of credit unions and would 
protect their rights in every way pos- 
sible. In the last five years, every 
League annual meeting has been 
addressed either by the Prime Min- 
ister or a top cabinet minister. 
Possibly this helps explain why the 
Ontario public relations program gets 
such favorable treatment from the 
papers. The department is headed by 
a veteran newspaperman, Ed Boles, 
formerly of the London (Ont.) Free 
Press. Boles drives particularly hard 
for Credit Union Day publicity, with 
the result that most papers in the 
province seem to carry a two-column 
story with pictures at about that 
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Prime Minister Frost and League President Dal- 
gleish have been friends since their school days. 


time. In most chapter areas today, 
publicity chairmen are finding city 
editors exceedingly friendly to credit 
union news with a local angle. 

The Ontario Credit Union News, 
which is now too elegant and profit- 
able to be called a league bulletin, 
has been developed financially to sup- 
port the public relations program. 
The News has 15,000 subscriptions at 
a dollar a piece among credit union 
officers and committee members, 


which means an average of ten per 
credit union. In addition, it has a 
paid circulation of 28,000 among 
urban policyholders of Cooperators 


Insurance Association, a casualty 
company which the League helped to 
establish in 1946. Advertising income 
brings the News’ gross up to $53,000, 
much of which is available for pub- 
licity and education. 


Problems of an editor 


The editor of the News is Gus 
Harris, a former industrial editor, 
who is franker than most editors 
about his problems. It isn’t easy, he 
says, to make a League publication 
interesting. You feel obligated to run 
some very simple fundamental ma- 
terial over and over for the benefit 
of newcomers, but it’s awfully dull 
for the old-timers. You have to keep 
saying, “God bless our credit unions” 
on every page. You find it hard to 
get reports from the chapters and 
the credit unions, but if they all sent 
in reports you wouldn’t have space 
to print it all. You try to lighten 
things up with gay features on ex- 
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traneous subjects, but you can’t carry 
that too far or you're not doing your 
main job. 


Education and publicity 


Nevertheless, despite these editorial 
problems, the Ontario Credit Union 
News is among the best of league 
publications, as demonstrated by its 
remarkably high paid circulation. It 
is making monthly contact for the 
League with credit unions that are 
lucky to see a field man once a year. 

Membership education is grouped 
with public relations under Ed Boles’ 
direction. Boles believes in making 
membership education as simple and 
personal as possible. He does not go 
for gimmicks or special drives. To 
most credit unions looking for ways 
of building membership, he recom- 
mends setting a realistic quota of 
personal contacts. Send out a letter 
first, enclosing a leaflet like “What is 
a credit union?” or “Why we like our 
credit union.” Then call on the poten- 
tial member and ask him to join. 
Don’t take on a bigger load than you 
can carry, but keep this activity 
going steadily month after month. If 
there is only one volunteer available 
for this kind of work, set a quota that 
he can handle without feeling im- 
posed on: three, five, ten or what- 
ever number of contacts he can make. 
As the snowball rolls, it will grow in 
size: you will have more volunteers 
and can build the program. As Boles 
sees it, the credit union’s annual meet- 
ing should be made the big event of 
the year for the members, while 


Public employees and industrial employees have been well or- 
ganized, and the League is turning its attention to churches. 


Credit Union Day should be the big 
event for the chapters. 

Unlike other leagues, which have 
central credit unions to take care of 
demand for money by credit unions 
and officers, Ontario handles this 
problem through a department of 
the League. Section 49 of the Ontario 
Act lists lending to credit unions as 
one of the proper activities of the 
League, and with this authorization 
the League has set up its Central 
Credit Department. Central Credit 
now has assets close to $3,000,000, 
and it operates through most of the 
year with a good balance between 
shares and loans. During the summer 
peak, which begins in April, it nor- 
mally has to borrow. It charges 5 
percent per annum on loans, and has 
paid a 3%4 percent dividend lately. It 
does not serve credit union officers, 
since under the Ontario law officers 
can borrow from their own credit 
unions on vote of all directors and 
committee members. 


The co-op issue 


In 1952 the League annual meeting 
found its most controversial issue in 
the question whether the Central 
Credit Department should be merged 
with an organization called Coopera- 
tive Credit Society. The Cooperative 
Credit Society was organized at a 
time when credit unions were not 
borrowing much but farm co-ops 
needed expansion capital very badly. 
It was thought of as a tool that could 
be used for lending credit union 
money to co-ops. As credit union 
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personal loan volume grew, the Co- 
operative Credit Society failed to 
derive the benefits that had been 
hoped for, and some cooperators pro- 
posed a merger that would make more 
capital available to co-ops. The ques- 
tion was debated hotly. the merger 
was voted down by a big majority at 
the league annual meeting, and while 
there was never any personal bitter- 
ness in the controversy, there still re- 
mains a slightly strained rivalry be- 
tween the two organizations. The Co- 
operative Credit Society is also mak- 
ing loans to credit unions, though 
in considerably smaller volume. 

lhe chief effect of this controversy, 
most people agree, was to stimulate 
interest in both organizations. Both 
grew rapidly in the following year. 

The League’s Central Credit De- 


) 


partment has 825 members, with 


about 75 percent holding loans at 
the present time. Big as well as small 
credit unions make use of this serv- 
ice. The average loan is about $8,000. 
On any loan application that is filled 
out on the right forms and accom- 
panied by a complete financial state- 
ment, the check can be mailed the 
same day. Central Credit also accepts 
deposits, on which it pays 3 percent 
interest on a monthly basis; this rate 
was recently increased from 2 percent 
in an effort to build capital. 


Collection service 


\ collection service was set up by 
the League in 1955. This is very 
simple in form, but will be augmented 
by the establishment of a legal de- 
partment if and when the one-dollar 
dues schedule is approved. 

At present, the League Collection 
Service is based on a hook-up with 
called 
Attorney & Legal 
League pays this 
organization two hundred dollars a 
vear, for which it gets a supply of 


i nationwide organization 
Canada Bonded 


Directory. The 


impressive looking forms and collec- 
tion letters. These carry the Canada 
Bonded Attorney imprint at the top. 
When a credit union has exhausted 
its means of collecting from a bor- 
rower, his name and address is sub- 
mitted to the League. The League 
returns the appropriate form letter, 
properly filled out on an electric 
typewriter, for the credit union to 
mail. The first two forms are simply 
official-looking letters asking the bor- 
rower to pay his loan; the third is a 
preliminary notice to an attorney, 
ind the fourth is a final notice to an 
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attorney. Apparently the heavily legal 
quality of these notices has an effect, 
for about 80 percent of borrowers 
pay up before they receive the fourth 
notice. There is no charge to the 
credit union for this League service. 
Credit unions like it not only because 
it works but because it doesn’t in- 
volve the credit union directly in the 
unpleasant feelings that develop over 
a collection problem. 

Credit unions are expected, how- 
ever, to use all reasonable means of 
collecting before they start using the 
League Collection Service on a bor- 
rower. It should be noted that in 
Ontario a loan is not counted as 
delinquent until no payments have 
been made on it for six months. 


Bonding service 


The Cooperators Insurance Asso- 
ciation was established in 1946 to 
write fidelity bonds for cooperatives 
and credit unions. In 1949 it entered 
auto insurance, which today accounts 
for its biggest volume. It is now 
writing all lines of insurance except 
life. It is a stock company owned 
jointly by the Ontario Credit Union 
League, United Cooperatives of On- 
tario and the Ontario Federation of 
Agriculture. The League’s investment 
in the company is small compared to 
the investment of United Coopera- 
tives. Two League representatives 
sit on the CIA board, with two from 
the Federation and five from United 
Cooperatives. 

CIA has an exclusive arrangment 
with the League to sell auto insurance 
to credit union members. This is 
done by appointing voluntary repre- 
sentatives in credit unions to help 
the members make out their insur- 
ance applications. These representa- 
tives are not agents and they are not 
remunerated. The point of the ar- 
rangment, as far as the credit union 
is concerned, is that it provides mem- 
bers with low-cost auto insurance. 
The company now has 58,000 policy- 
holders, and from 30 to 40 percent 
are credit union members. It has 
175 representatives in credit unions, 
a number which is not likely to grow 
much as long as the Insurance De- 
partment continues its present policy 
of discouraging this arrangement. 

As a reward to the League, CIA 


huys subscriptions to the News for 
all its urban policyholders. It also 
advertises in the News and makes an 
annual contribution to the public 
relations budget of $8,000. Both sides 


find this arrangement helpful, and 
several credit unions have been 
organized on leads developed among 
CIA policyholders. 

The bonding program of CIA oper- 
ates in competition with CUNA 
Bonding Service in Ontario, but is 
gradually losing ground. Being so 
much smaller in scope, it cannot 
handle large risks and refers these 
to CUNA. As far back as 1950, CIA 
proposed to drop out of credit union 
bonding; but at that time, CUNA 
Bonding was undergoing reorganiza- 
tion, and the Ontario League asked 
CIA to stay in the business in case 
an emergency might develop. It re- 
mains in the bonding business today 
primarily because the Ontario League 
has felt that it is healthy to have two 
alternatives available. When credit 
unions ask the League for advice on 
bonds, the League simply sends them 
the literature of CIA and CUNA 
Bonding Service and lets them make 
their own choice. CIA was handling 
half the credit union bond business 
in Ontario in 1951; today it is han- 
dling about one-third. 

Group hospitalization and surgical 
benefits have been provided for credit 
union members in Ontario through 
an organization called CUMBA Co- 
operative Health Services. This organ- 
ization, originally called Credit Union 
Mutual Benefits Association, was set 
up largely under the sponsorship of 
the Toronto Chapter in 1946, but 
today it is serving groups in many 
parts of the province. It provides in- 
surance benefits on the style of Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield, but its man- 
ager, P. J. Mulrooney, is happy 
that leading medical authorities in 
Toronto praise CUMBA above its 
competitors. 

Any credit union in which 75 per- 
cent of the members decide they want 
this insurance can work out contracts 
for the members—and lend them the 
money, if they need it, for their 
premiums. About 80 credit unions 
have done so; and many other em- 
ployee groups have taken over the 
idea as a result. 

Such, in its broad outlines, is the 
program of the Ontario Credit Union 
League. With new credit unions be- 
ing organized at a tremendous rate, 
with a population being steadily in- 
creased by a high birthrate and heavy 
immigration, and with a powerful 
service program in the making, On- 
tario promises to have a bright and 
active future. 
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HE CAN'T SEE 
THE MEMBERS— 


but the blind treasurer of this Minnesota group 
is one of the most active volunteers in the state, 
and is skillfully building a successful credit 


union in the ashes of a failure. 


H®* lost his eyesight in 1955, but 
I 


“dward Lancette is still guiding 
the fortunes of the Minne-Mine 
Credit Union of St. Paul, Minnesota. 
Treasurer since the credit union was 
organized in 1954, Lancette has re- 
fused to let his blindness discourage 
him. As far as he is concerned, it’s no 
handicap. His vigor and energy are 
unimpaired. If anything, his blind- 
ness has sharpened and accentuated 
his leadership qualities. At 37, he is 
keen and full of fight. Wherever he 
goes socially, he is the life of the 
party. 

There came a day, shortly after he 
had lost his sight as a result of dia- 
betic retinitis, when the Lancettes 

with three small sons to support 
were down to their last three dollars. 
Fellow employees, who had been 
quietly passing the hat, came in and 
presented Lancetie with $1,011.06. 
Told how Lancette 
thanked them. “That's an awful lot of 
money and a wonderful thing for you 
people to do,” 


much it was, 


he said, “but golly, 
I’m not dead. I’m only blind!” 

In 1954, when Lancette helped or- 
ganize the credit union, he had 
worked as a machine operator, jani- 
tor and receiver-checker in the big 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co. plant at St. Paul. The company, 
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known to the neighbors as 3M, is best 
known to the public as the manufac- 
turer of Scotch Tape, but its product 
range is vast. After he had recovered 
from his illness, Lancette took a four- 
month training course at the Minne- 
apolis School for the Blind. When he 
reported to 3M that he was ready to 
return to work, he was given his 
choice of six openings. He is now 
sub-assembling a unit on the Thermo- 
Fax copying machine. 

“It took just a few minutes to 
learn this operation,” he says. “This 
seems to prove that there is a definite 
place for blind people in industry. 
Just because a man is blind doesn’t 
mean that he can’t perform efficiently. 
On the contrary, studies show that 
there are many jobs that blind people 
can do just as well if not better than 
people with normal vision.” 


Helping the sightless 

Characteristically, in 1957 he 
helped establish an organization to 
help blind people find jobs. He has 
given the problem considerable 
thought and discussed it widely. He 
has always given generously of his 
time to the local of his labor union, 
of which he is a charter member. 
Since 1954 he has given time gener- 
ously to the credit union. Now, still 


working full time and supporting a 
family of five, he has found one more 
cause to help 
blind. 

In 1956, during an employees’ 
banquet, Lancette was awarded a 
15-year service pin. One of the com- 
pany vice-presidents announced that 
a number of executives had chipped 
in to buy Lancette a seeing-eye dog. 
Lancette thanked them but refused, 
said he didn’t need a dog. “What else 
can we do for you, then?” the execu- 
tives asked. “You can hire blind peo- 
plel for all the six jobs you offered 
me,” he said. 

Early this year, however, the ex- 
ecutives presented Lancette with a 
$500 check in token of appreciation 
for his service to Minnesota Mining. 
“I am going to use the $500 for 
things that will help me do a better 
job,” Lancette conceded. “A braille 
writer, to make permanent reference 
notes and communicate with other 
blind people. An electric typewriter 
and a tape recorder. These three 
items will help me set up a reference 
file for my credit union work.” 

It wasn’t easy to organize a credit 
union at Minnesota Mining in 1954. 
The company was not enthusiastic. 
Years before, a 3M employees’ credit 
union had liquidated and left a bad 
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ifter-taste. The old Minne-Mine 
Credit Union, organized in 1931, 
folded in 1941. Many co-makers got 
stuck for payments on loans. While 
the shareholders were paid 112 cents 
on the dollar, the damage done to the 
co-makers was serious. They claimed 
nobody had told them what respon- 
sibilities a man takes on when he 
co-signs a note. Somehow, in the mess 
of hard feelings that attended the 
liquidation, the « ompany got mu h of 
the blame. Possibly too many com 
pany executives had been involved in 
the management of the credit union. 
In any case, 3M management looked 
dubiously on the idea of another 
credit union—*fool me twice, shame 
on me,” was their attitude. Queried 
by the Banking Department, the 3M 
management said their attitude was 
unneutral.” 

Hence, although employees began 
talking about a new credit union just 
after the close of World War Il, 
action lagged. 

Lancette had been chairman of the 
organizing committee of his union, 
Local 6-75, Oil, Chemical and Atomic 
Workers of America-CIlO. He had 
ilso served the union at one time or 
nother as recording secretary, chair- 
man of the welfare committee, vice- 
president, chief steward, district vice- 
president, district delegate and edu- 
cational chairman. He learned about 
credit unions in 1946, when he joined 
the Twin City Co-op Credit Union, 
whi h serves co-op members in the 
Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 

The possibility of setting up a 
credit union to serve members of the 
local was disc ussed briefly in 1946, 
but there wasn’t much interest. Old 
mployees remembered the 1941 dis- 
ister, and they shared the company’s 
skepticism. 


Talking it up 

Lancette thought it over. He was 
convinced that 3M employees ought 
to have a credit union. He thought it 
would be better to open membership 
to all employees rather than to union 
members only. Taking the whole em- 
ployee group, there was a potential of 
five or six thousand people who could 
be rescued from high finance charges. 

Beginning in 1952, he began talk- 
ing about credit unions to hundreds 
of his fellow employees. He spent two 
years laying the groundwork, He 
suggested to the old 
( makers could be 


timers that 
eliminated as 
security, in order to remove the rock 


i2 


on which the old credit union had 
been wrecked. He talked up the idea 
of volunteer order to 
create the kind of leaders that get a 
young credit union off to a good start. 
His enthusiasm was contagious. 


service, in 


By 1954 he was ready to circulate 
a petition, requesting Banking De- 
partment permission to charter a new 
credit union, and the petition when 
submitted bore the signatures of more 
than a thousand 3M employees. In 
August, a charter was granted and 
the new credit union came alive. 

Two steps were necessary to make 
credit union operation practicable. 
Since the company would grant 
neither desk space nor payroll deduc- 
tion, the credit union needed its own 
building and a group of collectors or 
tellers. Both these were arranged for. 

Within two months the Minne- 
Mine Credit Union was buying real 
estate. With only a few dollars assets, 
how could they do it? For an enthusi- 
astic group of volunteer officials, it 
was easy. Minne-Mine went to the 
Minnesota Central Credit Union with 
a loan application for $13,250, for 
which nine directors and committee 
members took a personal responsi- 
bility of $1,472 each. The loan was 
granted, and with the money the 
credit union bought a piece of prop- 
erty a block away from the plant. 


Finding a home 


The property included a two-room 
frame office building and a seven- 
room house, facing a neighborhood 
business district. The credit union 
moved into the office building and 
rented the house. For three years, 
according to the agreement, no pay- 
ments have been made on the prin- 
cipal of the loan and the house-rent 
has paid the interest. At the end of 
three years, it is estimated, the credit 
union’s earnings will be big enough 
to start making payments on the loan. 

The office building is over fifty 
years old. All its furniture is on loan 
from the members. There is a gener- 
ous number of desks and tables, and 
the chair supply is adequate. But 
when one of the chair-lending mem- 
bers has a party at his house, he may 
temporarily repossess his property 
and create a brief shortage of chairs 
at the office. Only one piece of furni- 
ture belongs wholly to the credit 
union—a big new four-drawer steel 
filing cabinet. 


Setting up a system of tellers took 


——_ 
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The small frame building that houses 
the credit union will be paid for soon, 
judging by the rate of growth. 


a little more time. One factor that re- 
quired serious consideration was the 
company’s attitude. Obviously, no 
arrangement would be satisfactory 
that required employees to do credit 
union business on company time. Any 
possibility of convincing the manage- 
ment that the credit union was a good 
thing would be nipped in the bud. 
So it was necessary to find a group 
of tellers eager enough to do the 
credit union work on their own time, 
before work, after work, during 
breaks, or in the lunch period. In the 
case of tellers who were luke-warm, 
it was necessary to heat them up a bit. 

Somebody had a brainstorm, and 
suggested setting up a tellers’ com- 
mittee. This has now become an 
integral part of Minne-Mine Credit 
Union’s formal structure. The tellers’ 
committee has four members and its 
duties are clearly defined. All four 
members of the committee are board 
members, and the chairman is the 
secretary of the board, Dwayne John- 
son. 


Keeping in touch 

With more than thirty bonded 
tellers now working in all depart- 
ments of the plant and on all three 
shifts, keeping communications going 
between the credit union and _ its 
members, the tellers’ committee has 
the job of keeping the tellers well 
informed. The committee visits the 
tellers at their homes. It conducts a 
tellers’ meeting approximately once 
every four months. It coordinates 
their activities, aims and methods. 
The purpose of the meetings is to 
exchange experiences and ideas. They 
have proved valuable and helpful. 
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A tellers committee 


Minne-Mine has 


a 


"lt 


is an innovation 


worked out, to keep 


communication with the members running 


smoothly. 


producing better understanding and 
appreciation of teller problems. 

The tellers’ committee also super- 
vises the distribution, control and use 
of all passbooks until they become the 
property of the individual members. 
Each teller receives membership ap- 
plications, deposit slips and five num- 
bered passbooks. He is held respon- 
sible for passbooks. If he 
resigns from his position, he must 
account for each passbook not issued 
to a member. 


these 


Entering share payments 

Tellers enter all share payments 
immediate!y in the member’s pass- 
book. They enter new share balances 
on the left side of the deposit slip. 
This tells the treasurer how much the 
balance should be. If there is a dis- 
crepancy between the passbook and 
the individual ledger, the treasurer 
can spot it immediadtely. 

“Even the most conscientious teller 
will occasionally make an error,” says 
committee chairman Dwayne John- 
son. “To help straighten out such 
mishaps, we have worked out a simple 
but effective system. We ask our 
tellers to do all their figuring on the 
back of the deposit slips. Our tellers 
like this system, and Eddie Lancette 
tells me it saves time all around.” 

Recruiting new members, issuing 
deposit slips, making passbook 
entries, accepting share payments, the 
tellers also serve the vital purpose 
of answering members’ questions 
about the credit union. “Our tellers 
are the arteries and veins of the credit 
union,” says Lancette. “They carry 
the philosophy and ideals out to the 
members, and bring back that green 
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blood that is so necessary for our 
growth, Most of the credit for our 
growth should go to them. They are 
enthusiastic about their work, and 
they take pride in the important part 
they play.” 

“We try to instill pride and en- 
thusiasm in our tellers,” says John- 
son. “Occasionally, one of them loses 
interest, however, or may be forced 
activity 
domestic or other responsibilities. In 


to drop this because of 
such a case, we promptly collect his 
unused other 
credit union material he may have. 
We free him of all responsibility and 
take his name off the list of bonded 
tellers. When we replace him with a 
new teller, or when we reinstate one 
of the old tellers who has been off the 
list for a while, all we have to do is 
record the action in the minutes of 
our board of directors. When this has 
been done, he is immediately covered 
under our bond.” 


passbooks and any 


Delinquency low 

The teller system affects every 
phase of Minne-Mine’s operations. It 
has contributed substantially to the 
credit union’s growth, with assets 
rising to $46,612 in about thirty 
months, and membership growing to 
712. In January, 1957, the tellers 
brought in $13,000 of additional sav- 
ings. Only three loans out of 188 are 
delinquent, and no losses have been 
incurred. The dividend rate is now 
3% percent on the first $1,000 of 
shares, plus an additional .78 percent 
for share balances in excess of 
$1,000. This is 1% percent higher 
than 1955. 


The tellers’ committee plans some- 


Wilfried Weber, vice president, lends 
the credit union his chairs. Sometimes he 
has to take them home again for an 
evening. 


time soon to increase the number of 
tellers to fifty or more. It also intends 
to provide each teller with a drawer 
in the office, where he can keep car- 
bon copies of his deposit slips under 
his personal lock and key. 

Since Lancette lost his eyesight, his 
wife has been helping him with such 
tasks as receiving, depositing and 
disbursing funds, But the bulk of the 
general office work will gradually fall 
upon the shoulders of the assistant 
treasurer and other volunteers. This 
will enable Lancette to concentrate 
on managerial responsibilities, par- 
ticularly on growth and the improve- 
ment of services. “This is not an easy 
task,” he says frankly, “but there are 
many more employees who need our 
services, and I am going to make it 
my business to see to it that we meet 
their needs.” 


A case of garnishment 

There are already some signs that 
this new credit union is beginning to 
attract favorable attention in the 
Minnesota Mining management. So 
far it has given the credit union no 
assistance, but recently it sent to the 
credit union office an employee whose 
pay had been garnisheed several 
times. The credit union made him a 
loan, and he is now on his way 
toward solvency. 

However it turns out, the Minne- 
Mine Credit Union members are not 
likely to forget how much they owe 
to a wiry, 120-pound bundle of 
energy named Lancette, who has been 
volunteering his services for their 
good ever since he reached working 
age, and is still doing it even though 
he can’t see their faces any more. 
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H. VANCE AUSTIN 


named CUNA Managing Director 
at quarterly meeting in Washington; 
also heads CUNA Supply... 


Colorado attorney, former member of 
league board, takes new post March | 


BIG, friendly lawyer from Colo- 
<&% rado has become the new Man- 
aging Director of the Credit Union 
National Association and CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative. 

First treasurer of the Sterling Com- 
munity Credit Union and a former 
director of the Credit 
Union League, H. Vance Austin was 
elected Managing Director of CUNA 
by the Executive Committee at the 


Colorado 


quarterly meeting in Washington 
February 9. 

Most recently, Austin has been 
manager of the Colorado Rural Elec- 
tric Association. He is a regent of 
the University of Colorado. He has 
practiced law in Colorado and Fed- 
eral courts since 1942. He first be- 
came interested in credit unions in 
1938. Besides the Sterling Commu- 
ity Credit Union, of which he was 
president for five years, he has helped 
organize credit unions to serve resi- 
dents of Englewood, Colorado, and 
employees of the University of Colo- 
rado at Boulder Campus. He has ex- 
tensive experience in legislative work 
and once served as co-counsel for a 
Congressional subcommittee investi- 
gating public works. 

Austin replaces H. B. Yates, who 
has been CUNA Managing Director 
since November, 1955. Yates, former 


president of CUNA and of the Texas 
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Credit Union League, will return to 
his home in Dallas, where he still 
occupies the office of president of the 
Dallas Teachers Credit Union. The 
Austin takes effect 
March 1. 

The appointment of Austin by the 
CUNA Executive Committee came 
after fifteen months of joint discus- 
sions between the Executive Commit- 
tee and the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society Board of Directors in which 
it was attempted to find a candidate 
acceptable to both organizations. On 
February 9 the CUNA Executive 
Committee announced that the ex- 
panding program of the National As- 
sociation made it necessary to make 
an appointment immediately for 
CUNA. C. F. Eikel, Jr., continues as 
Managing Director of CUNA Mutual. 

Austin was born in Julesburg, 
Colorado, in 1910, He attended col- 
lege and law school at the University 
of Colorado, receiving his A.B. in 
1934 and his LL.B. in 1936. He in- 
terrupted his college career in 1930- 
31 for two years of teaching school 
in Grover, Colorado. 

Between 1936 and 1942, he worked 
for the National Youth Administra- 
tion and a cooperative society in 
Englewood, Colorado. In 1942 he 
opened a law office in Sterling, in 
which he still maintains a part inter- 


appointment 


est although now living in Denver. 
His wife joined with him in helping 
to organize the Sterling Community 
Credit Union in 1938, and much of 
his law practice involved work for 
credit unions. 

In 1944-45 he served in the United 
States Navy. Returning to law prac- 
tice in 1946, he was invited by the 
Colorado Rural Electric Association 
in 1949 to manage the association’s 
affairs, which by 1951 necessitated 
moving to Denver. This included re- 
sponsibility for legislative contacts, 
writing and publishing, wide public 
speaking, and negotiation with other 
organizations. Since he was president 
of the Sterling Community Credit 
Union for several years, both before 
and after service in the Navy, many 
of his speeches have dealt with credit 
unions. 


He is married and has two chil- 
dren. His wife, Dorothy, and his chil- 
dren, Pamela and Shawn, are all ac- 
tive in church work; and Mrs. Austin 
has also done extensive work with 
rural groups. They are 
Methodists. Austin is also a member 
of the Lions Club, Colorade Bar As- 
sociation, PTA, Colorado Develop- 
ment Council, Denver Chamber of 
Commerce, Sterling Chamber of Com- 
merce, Red 
Legion. 


women’s 


Cross and American 
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Senator Harry Byrd of Virginia 
(right), chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, attended a credit 
union banquet. Forty other members 
of Congress were present, as well 
as credit union leaders from all over 
the continent. 





CUNA Program Shapes up— 


will include new merchandising campaign, 


A RAPIDLY expanding interna- 
tional program for credit union 
development, including a special ap- 
propriation of $50,000 for a new 
“Operation Impact,” resulted in an 
exciting quarterly meeting of the 
CUNA Executive Committee in Wash- 
ington February 9, and was one of 
the major reasons why a new Manag- 
ing Director was appointed (see story 
page 14). 

A banquet attended by forty Sen- 
ators and Representatives marked an- 
other new step in the CUNA legisla- 
tive program. It was the first time 
the credit union movement had in- 
vited members of Congress to attend 
a credit union meeting, and the re- 
sponse was better than anticipated. 

The February meeting of the 
boards of CUNA, CUNA Mutual and 
CUNA Supply comes in the last 
month of the CUNA fiscal year and 
is traditionally the month in which 
the budget is approved preparatory 
to being submitted to the National 
Board in May. This year’s budget in- 
cludes: 

* A new Department of Special 
Projects, charged with promoting 
widespread use of advertising and 
educational materials to 
credit union growth. 

* A new Department of Econom- 
ics, Research and Statistics. 

* A personnel director and office 
manager for the National 
tion and CUNA Supply. 

® Authorization of a voluminous 


stimulate 


Associa- 


line of new materials in advertising, 
education, training and organization. 

® Further study of the goals and 
methods of the World Extension pro- 
gram and the CUNA planning com- 
mittee. 
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opposition to tighter loan limits 


New materials presented to the 
meeting included a film strip on the 
duties of credit union directors, a 
visual presentation in the form of a 
flip-chart for use by organizers talk- 
ing to industrial management, a 
group of 19 study guides for use by 
League educational specialists and 
leaders in credit 
courses and schools, and a group of 
new advertising folders for use by 
credit unions among their members. 

The film strip on the duties of 
credit union directors is in full color 
with recorded narration, and runs 
fifteen minutes; it is available for 
$29.75 per print, and projectors are 
also available at special prices. The 
flip-chart, that explains the credit 
union management terms, 
will be made available to Leagues 
shortly. The advertising folders can 
be obtained from CUNA Supply Co- 
operative; prices will be announced. 

The smash hit of the meeting was 
the presentation of a new merchan- 
dising program at the CUNA Supply 
Board meeting. The program has 
been temporarily labeled “Operation 
Impact,” and was offered by Kent W. 
Francis, director of publications of 
the Michigan League. For several 
years, Francis has been studying the 
problem of improving membership 
participation in credit unions; and 
he first aired his opinions at the spe- 
cial meeting on CUNA Supply func- 
tions in January. 

Statistics show, he told the CUNA 
Supply Board, that credit unions have 
enlisted only 50 percent of their po- 
tential membership and are supply- 
ing only a fraction of the members’ 
credit needs, A gigantic effort is 
needed, he argued, to improve credit 


running union 


story in 


union performance, particularly in 
the area of membership promotion. 
He proposed a series of steps for the 
development of materials, including 
some for free distribution. 

At the end of his presentation, the 
meeting burst into excited applause. 
Francis’ proposals were approved, 
and the CUNA Supply Board voted to 
appropriate $50,000 to implement 
them. February 9, the CUNA Execu- 
tive Committee voted to establish a 
Special Projects Department, which 
will develop the program under con- 
tract to CUNA Supply, with CUNA 
Supply printing and distributing the 
resulting materials. Francis will head 
the Special Projects Department and 
draw heavily on the services of the 
CUNA advertising and education de- 
partments. 

Meanwhile, opposition developed 
during the meeting to several amend- 
ments to the Federal Credit Union 
Act now pending, and it was voted 
to oppose these amendments vigor- 
ously. One is the amendment giving 
the Director of the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions authority to order 
lower limits than the statutory 10 per- 
cent of assets for credit unions by 
class. Another is an amendment re- 
quiring annual outside audits for all 
federal credit unions above the $50,- 
000 asset level. Objections to these 
amendments have now been filed with 
the Senate Banking Committee. Also, 
a committee has been appointed to 
make a study of deposit insurance 
and report back to the May meeting. 
The committee includes the Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois and Michigan managing 
directors. Fabian Monroe, William 
Brietzke and Al Marble. Further ap- 


pointments are expected. 
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are increasing in number, 
being easier to operate 
than pension plans for 
many smaller employers. 
Credit unions can make 


a special appeal to 


employees in such groups. 


ERHAPS you have heard about 

the Sears Roebuck employee who 
reached retirement age and found he 
had over $100,000 credited to his 
account in the company’s profit- 
sharing plan. 

Given continued prosperity, this 
kind of good fortune—though per- 
haps not quite so good—could hap- 
pen to thousands of working people 
employed by more than ten thousand 
companies which have adopted de- 
ferred-benefit profit-sharing plans 
during the past fifteen years. 

While profit sharing has not been 
on the list of fringe benefits de- 
manded by the big labor unions, 
there can be no doubt about the fact 
that it has made tremendous strides 


since the beginning of World War II. 


It is closely related to pensions in 
the sense that it builds good-sized 
equities which employees can use for 
retirement. But for medium and small 
companies in particular it has many 
advantages over pension plans, and 
for employees of these companies 
it often represents about as good a 
compromise as they can get. 

The employer prefers profit shar- 
ing to pensions because it is more 
personal. Under “cash” plans there 
is a direct payment, which the em- 
ployee sees and enjoys spending; 
and under the deferred-payment trust 
plans, there is still an individual ac- 
count book which shows the employee 
exactly how much he has credited 
to him. 

Most important from the stand- 
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point of these companies, the profit- 
sharing plan is flexible. Where pen- 
sion plans represent a fixed cost in 
bad years as well as good, profit- 
sharing plans are costs only when 
there are profits. 

Obviously this is a weakness from 
the standpoint of the employee, for 
there is no guarantee that the fund 
will continue building at a rate which 
will provide for his retirement. On 
the other hand the employee soon 
finds that profit sharing is a wonder- 
fully easy way to accumulate a lot 
of money. In most plans all the con 
tributions are from the employer. 
The employee sits back and watches 
funds which he might never have 
had accruing in an account which 
will be his when he leaves the 
company. 
which 


the Internal Revenue Service main- 


Despite the close scrutiny 


tains over profit-sharing plans, statis- 
tics are meager and they fluctuate 
according to definition 


Present or future benefits 
Treasury records indicate there are 
10,000 deferred-benefit 
funds, plans which pay off only after 
the employee terminates his connec- 


more than 


tion with the company. Some sources 
say there are at least as many, and 
probably more, “cash” plans—plans 
which pay annually in cash, but have 
no savings feature. 

About eighteen months ago, the 
Wall Street Journal estimated that 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 workers are 
under profit-sharing plans of one kind 
or another, and that payments into 
these plans cut corporate taxes by two 
billion dollars. 

A survey by the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce last summer showed that 
350 companies out of a sample of 
1,000 had profit sharing arrange- 
ments of one'kind or another. and 
that the payments in cash, or into 
funds, amounted to roughly 51% per- 
cent of payrolls. 
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SHARING PLANS 


\ new survey by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics covered 4,070 com- 
panies in 17 big metropolitan areas 
and turned up 375 with bona fide 
profit-sharing plans. This BLS study 
showed that profit sharing is avail- 
able at establishments with 13 percent 
of the office workers and 7 percent 
of the plant workers in the areas 
studied. This compares with pension 
retirement arrangements in estab- 
lishments with 74 percent of the office 
workers and 61 percent of the plant 
workers. 


Cash payments fewer 

The BLS study indicates “cash” 
profit-sharing plans are less com- 
mon than assumed, at least when the 
definition is tightened up. Limiting it 
to plans based on fixed formulas, 
announced in advance and available 
to most employees, BLS concluded 
that “cash” profit sharing was used 
only in establishments with 3 per- 
cent of the office workers and 2 per- 
cent of the plant workers, compared 
with deferred-benefit plans in estab- 
lishments with 10 percent of the office 
workers and 5 percent of the plant 
workers. 

Profit sharing in the U.S. goes 
back to 1794, when Albert Gallatin 
(who became Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under Jefferson and Madison) 
tried to plan for the employees of his 
glass works at New Geneva, Pa. His 
experiment and those of other 
pioneers like Horace Greeley of the 
New York Tribune, were isolated 
efforts. The first really important 
experiments came in 1886, with the 
introduction by Col. William Procter 
of profit sharing for employees of 
Procter & Gamble. 

Enthusiasts of profit sharing in 
the early 1890’s formed an Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Profit 
Sharing, but their interest lapsed 
when money panics showed profit 
sharing was no guarantee against 
hard times. 


Famous plans like the Eastman 
Kodak Plan (1912) and Sears Roe- 
buck (1916) were exceptions rather 
than typical of their times. An up- 
surge of interest after World War | 
was short-lived, as slim profits re- 
sulted in suspension of many plans 
during the years of the great depres- 
sion. 

Like other fringe benefits, profit 
sharing hit its stride during World 
War II. Employers were looking for 
ways to hold onto their labor supply 
at a time when wage stabilization 
regulations prevented them from rais- 
ing pay scales. By agreeing to de- 
ferred-benefit trust fund arrange- 
ments, they could offer money incen- 
tives which complied with wage stabi- 
lization laws and constituted a deduc- 
tion for tax purposes. 

But this does not explain the 
mounting interest in profit sharing 
during the past decade, when wage 
stabilization and excess profits taxes 
have been virtually forgotten. On the 
basis of Treasury figures there were 
probably no more than 2,500 such 
plans at the end of World War II. 
Now there are over 10,000. A recent 
tabulation shows that Treasury 
officials cleared over 2,000 new plans 
in the 15-month period beginning 
July 1, 1955. 


Anti-Communist aims 

This growing interest in profit 
sharing undoubtedly is part of the 
social and economic pattern of our 
times. Pioneers like Horace Greeley 
were motivated mainly by idealism 

a belief that workers should share 
the profits they helped create. Modern 
businessmen combine a measure of 
idealism with hard-headed estimates 
of the benefits that can be achieved in 
labor-management relations. 

In the mid 1930’s, a Senate Finance 
Subcommittee under the late Sen. 
Arthur Vandenberg (R., Mich.)— 
with anti-communist motivations— 
began an exhaustive survey to find 
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out what could be done to encourage 
the development of more plans. With- 
in the 


strong 


subcommittee there was a 


feeling that profit sharing 
could make every employee a sup- 
porter of American capitalism by 
making every worker a sharer in the 
profits of free enterprise. 

World War Il, the 
Vandenberg study was never com- 
pleted. Later, however, Sen. William 
Knowland (R., Cal.), signified his 
enthusiasm. Knowland de- 


scribed profit sharing as “a catalytic 


Because of 


Senator 


agent” to assure “the maintenance 
of American constitutional govern- 
ment, individual freedom and an eco- 
nomic system based on private prop- 
erty.” He and his associates believed 
profit sharing could influence the vot- 
ing attitudes of people, inducing them 
to approach political and economic 
problems from a conservative view- 
point. “If you want them to be con- 
servative,” it was said, “give them 
something to conserve.” 

Experts in the profit-sharing field 
caution management that the bene- 
fits of a profit sharing plan cannot 
be achieved unless employees are con- 
vinced it is for their own good. 

Some of the early systems which 
were offered in the name of profit 
sharing involved production incen- 
labor 
leaders to regard them as part of a 


tive features which caused 


sper d up plan. 


GE plan dropped 


Advocates of the system feel there 
were a lot of lessons in the experience 
of General Electric, which suddenly 
stopped profit sharing in 1947 after 

\3-year test. The company com- 
plained that too many employees were 
benefiting, so that payments averaged 
only $17.64 per employee in 1946, As 
GE saw it, the blame rested on the 
demanded that ll 
participate after a year's 
service. “In the initial year, when the 


union which 


wor! ker Ss 


plan was confined to employees with 
five year service, the benefits were 
imple,” GE contended. But the union 
in turn pointed out that GE was 
draining off a substantial amount of 
its profits into a special profit-sharing 
plan for executives, which resulted 
in much higher payments for upper- 
bracket employees. 

While there are many varieties of 
profit-sharing plans to fit the special 
needs of individual companies, some 
of the early ones still stand as out- 
standing examples. 
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Even these early plans have built 
in features to accomplish special pur- 
poses. Cash pay-off plans, for ex- 
ample, serve as wage-adjustment de- 
vices, bringing worker earnings up 
in good years without burdening the 
company with pay scales pegged to 
levels which would hurt in bad years. 

Eastman Kodak’s plan which goes 
back to 1912, reminds the worker 
that his welfare is tied to the welfare 
of the stockholder. Under this plan, 
for each 20 cents of dividends paid 
to stockholders in excess of 70 cents, 
employees get a cash bonus based on 
14 percent of total earnings in the 
preceding five years. 

The plan used by S. C. Johnson 
wax company has a length-of-service 
feature which rewards those who stay 
with the company. Under this plan, 
the company pays out 25 percent of 
net profits semi-annually under a 
formula based on wages and length of 
service. 


Sears plan popular 


Some of the deferred-benefit plans, 
like the Sears Roebuck plan, are com- 
bination savings and profit-sharing 
arrangements designed to reward em- 
ployees on the basis of individual 
thrift as well as length of service. 
Under the Sears plan individuals can 
deposit up to 5 percent of their salary 
(maximum of $250 annually). The 
company’s contribution, which runs 
as high as 9 percent when earnings 
exceed $100,000,000, is apportioned 
to each employee according to the 
amount he deposits as well as length 
of service. Some 99 percent of Sears 
employees take advantage of a plan 
so attractive that it is often said, 
“Nobody ever leaves Sears.” 


The deferred-payment plans must 
all be approved by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service before they can qualify 
as a tax deduction for the employer. 
Under existing law, the employer can 
contribute as much as 25 per cent 
of his profits before taxes, but the 
share credited each employee must 
not exceed 15 percent of the amount 
he earned. 


These funds go into a trust con- 
trolled by representatives of em- 
ployees as well as employers. While 
plans differ, the Treasury has mini- 
mum requirements. One major pro- 
vision insists on proof that none of 
this money will ever be recaptured 
by the company. Another provides 
that there must not be any discrimi- 


nation in favor of higher-bracket 
employees. 

While the sum credited to each 
worker is specifically earmarked, the 
plans often have a labor stabilization 
feature in the sense that the worker 
cannot earn full rights to his share 
until he has been with the company 
for a specified period, usually rang- 
ing between five and ten years. In the 
event he leaves before he has full 
rights, he forfeits a _pre- 
determined percentage of his money, 
which is distributed among the other 
participants. 

Advocates of profit sharing en- 
thusiastically predict the number of 
plans is going to continue to increase 
rapidly. Before 1946, they estimate 
the Treasury approved 214 pension 
plans for each profit-sharing plan. 
Between 1946 and 1955, the ratio ran 
2 pension plans for each profit-shar- 
ing plan. Now it runs roughly 114 
pension plans for each profit-sharing 
plan. 

True, the volume of reserves held 
by profit-sharing plans is not in the 
league with plans, 
where some 1214 million persons, 


vested 


same pension 


representing a fourth of all business 
employees, currently are protected by 
private pension arrangements. 

But, as some experts see it, the 
pension plans have “skimmed the 
cream” of the big companies able to 
assume continuing obligations of 
such magnitude. “In the future,” they 
say, “the Treasury will be hearing in- 
creasingly from smaller companies 
which cannot risk the fixed charges 
involved in pension arrangements.” 

Through all these prosperous years 
when profits have varied from good 
to very good and from very good to 
exceedingly good, the value of profit 
sharing over the long haul has hardly 
been tested. 


But what's ahead? 


So far it is all strawberries and 
cream. The payoffs are impressive, 
and good will surges upwards with 
each profit-sharing distribution. 

But what will happen when profits 
are slim? Can the worker safely 
“live up” his cash income, confident 
that the profit-sharing plan will pro- 
vide the extra “something” for the 
day of retirement? Or is this another 
of these illusions which create a false 
sense of security for those who fail to 
take stock of their progress and to 
estimate their chances of reaching a 
savings goal? 
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The Tombs, one of New York City's most 
familiar landmarks for many years was 
originally a debtors’ prison. 





DEBTORS’ PRISONS 


are closed 


It took a hundred years to abolish the grim institution of 
imprisonment for indebtedness. The crusade that closed 
the jails was one of the great reforms of the last century. 


( NE of the greatest crusades in 

American history was the cru- 
sade against imprisonment for debt. 
It is hard to believe, today, that people 
could ever have thought that throwing 
a debtor in jail was a good way to 
collect from him. Yet it was believed 
for many centuries, and it took some- 
thing like a hundred years for the 
American people to overthrow this 
vicious institutio:. 


How differently people thought 
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about debtors’ prisons years ago is 
well illustrated by the history of 
Georgia. This state was first settled by 
men who had been released from the 
debtors’ prisons of England, and they 
were encouraged, in an unusual hu- 
manitarian gesture, to go to the New 
World and reestablish themselves in 
a colony especially created for them. 
For many years, the colony of Georgia 
served as a haven for debtors from 
places outside its boundaries. Yet the 


new colony quickly passed laws to 
authorize throwing debtors in prison. 

Debtors’ prisons existed in the 
United States until as recently as 
1855. Just how widespread the prac- 
tice of imprisonment was, is almost 
forgotten today. Little has been writ- 
ten about this important historical 
subject, but a thesis by George Philip 
Bauer, which has never been pub- 
lished, brings us most of the informa- 
tion we have about this subject. It 
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makes fascinating reading. 


There were seventy-five thousand 
arrested for debt in the 
United States during 1829, for exam- 
ple, out of a total population of twelve 
million. Of thirteen 
thousand were committed to prison. 
In Boston, there were 3,492 jailed for 
1823, of whom 2,084 


owed less than $20. 


persons 


these, about 


debts during 


Conditions in the jails were ter- 
rible. In many cities the jails were 
overcrowded and unsanitary. Some 
states provided no food for prisoners, 
who had to find ways of getting food 
from their 


friends or relatives. In 


New Bedford, Massachusetts, sixteen , 


debtors are reported to have been 
confined in a room less than twenty 
feet square. In New York, imprisoned 
debtors were furnished neither fuel 
nor beds, and their food allowance 
consisted of a quart of soup every 
twenty-four hours. One New Jersey 
legislator who wanted to visit a 
debtors’ prison got as far as the door, 
but found the air inside so bad that 
he was obliged to cancel his visit. 


It is interesting to recall that the 
American Revolution made no change 
in these conditions. Just as they had 
been imprisoned under the colonial 
vovernment, so debtors continued to 
under the newly 
established states. The federal con- 


offered no 


be imprisoned 
stitution comfort to 
debtors. 

How did such a custom ever get 
started ? 


Origin of bankruptcy 


laws, like most 
of our legal structure, were inherited 
England. The English laws 
establishing imprisonment for debt 


America’s debtor 
from 


vo as far back as the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Even the early bankruptcy laws 
were not created as relief for debtors, 
but as a tool for creditors. The first 
use of the bankruptcy laws was to 
enable creditors to seize a debtor's 
person and dispose of his estate in 
order to pay his obligations. Any one 
of a 


might justify creditors for throwing 


number of “suspicious acts” 
the debtor in jail and selling his prop- 
erty—he was acting suspiciously if 
he kept to his house, or if he left 
the country. 

Once a man was liable to arrest on 
1 charge of debt, he might be kept in 
jail indefinitely—until he paid up 
out of the hidden resources that he 
was supposed to have, or until his 
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pitying friends or relatives ransomed 
his person. The theory was simple: If 
a man agreed to pay a certain sum, he 
must be able to do it. If he suffered 
himself to be thrown in jail, and re- 
mained there, he must be stubborn. 


As the English settled in the New 
World, they brought their legal tra- 
ditions with them. Imprisonment for 
debt became a normal part of life in 
the colonies, just as in the Old World. 
[here was only one important dif- 
ference: in the colonies a man was 
more likely to be imprisoned by the 
action of a single creditor, while in 
England he was more likely to be 
jailed as a result of concerted action 
by his creditors through a bankruptcy 
commission. 


The run-away problem 


At first, the colonies had been 
lenient on the subject. But as time 
passed, it became clear that debtors 
were taking advantage of this by 
fleeing from one jurisdiction to an- 
other. Little by little, hard feelings 
developed between the colonies, and 
they began accusing each other of 
harboring each other’s run-aways. By 
1680, imprisonment had become com- 
mon. In virtually all the colonies, 
method of dealing with 
debtors was also established—servi- 
tude. A debtor could be assigned to 
a creditor as his slave or bond servant 
until the debt had been worked off. 
This, in labor-starved America, was 
a familiar institution. 


another 


Farmers and sailors got special 
treatment under the laws. Recogniz- 
ing the need to get the crops in, the 
laws provided in some agricultural 
areas that a sentence of imprisonment 
could be stayed from April to Oc- 
tober, while the farmer completed the 
harvest. He might be released during 
those months if he were already in 
jail. As for the sailors, the ship-own- 
ers were so hard pressed for man- 
power that they managed to get laws 
passed in several colonies limiting 
the amount of credit that might be 
extended to seafaring men, especially 
for liquor. This made it easier to man 
vessels that otherwise might some- 
times have found it impossible to sail, 
even after recruiting hands by a little 
judicious kidnapping. 

As trade in the colonies expanded, 
so did credit and so did the number 
of debtors jailed. However, there was 
another factor in the increase in im- 
prisonments. Credit, which had at 


first been used chiefly as a con 
venience for merchants and traders, 
now was beginning to be used by 
consumers. People began going into 
debt for purposes of personal cou 
sumption, and considerable numbers 
of them landed in prison. Since few 
people at that time had regular in- 
come, the hazards of buying con- 
sumer goods on credit were consider- 
ably greater at that time than they 
are today. 


This development aroused much 
concern. Cotton Mather, a great Pur- 
itan preacher of the period, linked it 
up with the sin of pride. “A grand 
Cause of Peoples running into debt,” 
he wrote in 1716, “is this; they can- 
not bear the Humiliation of a Low 
and a Mean Condition in the world. 
Especially, They that have sometimes 
Lived in more of Splendor; these 
oftentimes find themselves very un- 
able to bear a Reduced Condition.” 


Soon legislatures began enacting 
relief measures for debtors. The 
colonies gradually abandoned the 
remedy of forced servitude, for it was 
gradually recognized that this had 
little value in liquidating large debts 
and sometimes was resorted to as a 
method of avoiding the surrender of 
property. There were no attacks, how- 
ever, on the principle of imprison- 
ment itself. 


The crusade is born 


The welfare of the prisoners began 
to stir up public sympathy about 
750. Soon societies were formed to 
provide aid for the sufferers in the 
jails. The first of these, founded in 


New York in 1787, was called the 
Society for the Relief of Distressed 
Debtors, and its purpose was to pro- 
vide imprisoned debtors with food 
and clothing, as well as win liberty 
for those held for small sums. 

After the American Revolution, it 
was the business classes who first be- 
gan pressing for new laws. In par- 
ticular, the big city merchants wanted 
a federal bankruptcy law. Their rea- 
sons were plain: in case of insolvency, 
they preferred liquidation to im- 
prisonment. Also, businessmen selling 
over a wide area found it difficult to 
collect accounts through the existing 
methods. Usually, the local creditor 
had the advantage, because he was 
better able to keep track of the debt- 
or’s condition and could sue at the 
first indication of trouble. The widely 
different state laws made it difficult 
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for merchants to sell on credit on a 
nationwide Hence, merchants 
agitated for a national law govern- 
ing credit and bankruptcy. 
Farmers, on the other hand, liked 
the law pretty much as it was. A 
farmer dreaded above all the loss of 
his land and buildings by forced sale. 
Most farmers found it preferable to 
spend the winter in jail—even the 
summer, if necessary, since family 
and neighbors could often be counted 
on to operate the farm and apply the 
earnings to the imprisoned man’s 
debts. Hence, while farmers had a 
real debt problem and were often 
very vocal about it, 


basis. 


they were in- 
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The Old Provost, another New York jail for the 


borrower who had missed a payment, looked appro- 


riatel rim—at a time when prisoners somehow 
yY 9 Pp 


had to provide their own food and bedding. 


look for the 
some other area, particularly cur- 
rency inflation. 

The struggle intensified up to 1815. 
In 1797 there was a great series of 


clined to solution in 


failures among speculators, many of 
whom wound up in jail. Small reforms 
were enacted in several states, but the 
most liberal only permitted a debtor 
to escape from jail on the consent of 
three-fourths of his creditors. Public 
concern was growing, but there was 
still a widespread fear that emancipa- 
tion of debtors would create more 
problems than it would solve. “Were 
the prisons thrown open,” said one 
contemporary writer, “and that horde 


ot villains and lazy impostors let loose 
upon society, they would spread like 
a contagion .. .” 

Nevertheless, the tide turned. In 
1811, the upper house of the New 
York legislature published proposed 
revisions of the insolvency laws, in 
order to test public sentiment. An 
avalanche of articles promptly ap- 
peared in the newspapers. The ques- 
tion whether debtors should be im- 
prisoned was coupled with the ques- 
tion whether they should be permitted 
to clear themselves of claims against 
their future earnings and estates 
through bankruptcy. There was wide 
public discussion. 
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Outstanding among the newspaper 
articles was a series written by an 
attorney named Joseph D. Fay. Fay 
said the lot of the prisoner was worse 
than the lot of the slave. He said the 
system did not help the creditor, for 
honest debtors could not be forced to 
pay by imprisonment, while fraud- 
debtors still found 


escape. The true beneficiaries of im- 


ulent ways to 
prisonment, said Fay, were the law- 
yers, clerks, jailers, turnkeys, con- 
stables, justices and marshals. 

These articles were reprinted in 
pamphlet form and became the stand- 
urd propaganda of the whole move- 
ment for abolition of imprisonment. 
\ group of debtors in a New York 
City prison retained Fay as their 
lobbyist in Albany. In 1815, an act 
was passed authorizing the release of 
debtors through bankruptcy. 

New abuses appeared under the 
law, and it was repealed a year later. 
But the lost ground was not wholly 
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Georgia was settled by debtors released from 


English prisons. One of the grim jokes of American 


history is the fact that these debtors soon estab- 


lished debtors’ prisons in their new country. 


lost—sentiment against imprisonment 
had grown and become a permanent 
political factor. Agitation for abolish- 
ment continued. It grew when times 
were bad, and quieted down when 
times were better and prisons were 
not so full. Many great men, includ- 
ing Daniel Webster and Martin Van 
Buren, associated themselves with the 
movement. Governor William Plum- 
mer of New Hampshire expressed the 
modern point of view when he told 
his legislature that a time was com- 
ing when creditors would have to rely 
on the “industry, fidelity and prop- 
erty of their debtors, and not on the 
power of depriving them of liberty.” 

Kentucky was the first state to 
abolish imprisonment for debt. In 
1821, a new Kentucky law provided 
that a debtor could not be imprisoned 
unless the creditors made out an 
affidavit that the debtor was about to 
move himself or his property out of 
the state. 


In 1831, New York stepped back 
into the movement with a law pro- 
hibiting imprisonment for debt except 
on evidence of fraud. This law 
worked. It set the nation a powerful 
example. New York was already the 
leading commercial state; and when 
it became evident that the new law 
had no harmful effects on business, it 
was no longer possible to argue that 
abolishment was impractical. Between 
1837 and 1843 fourteen states passed 
similar laws. In 1855, Massachusetts 
was the last state to do so. 

The great crusade was ended, with 
almost complete success. Today, oc- 
casionally a jail sentence is used to 
enforce payment of an obligation 


under the elastic contempt powers of 
the courts. But the old debtors’ pris- 
ons are gone, the panic fear of bor- 
rowing has all but disappeared, and 
the human conscience has won a vic- 
tory. 
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The material in this department is available in reprint form for distribution to members, under the heading The Credit 


Union Family Digest. Sold in bulk at two cents a copy; lower prices above 1,000. 


Protecting Those Hard-Earned Dollars 


Savings returns 


Despite the hubbub and advertis- 
ing about higher interest rates on 
savings in banks and savings and 
loan associations, the credit union is 
still the top dividend-payer for the 
average wage-earner’s money. 

The majority of credit unions pay 
four per cent or more, and one out 
of seven pays between five and six 
per cent per annum. The best that 
most banks can offer is three per 
cent; savings and loan associations 
are mostly around four per cent. 

And government bonds, especially 
the series “E” designed for the 
limited budget, are lagging badly. 
They'll pay you three per cent, but 
only if you hold them to 10-year 
maturity. You can hold them five 
years and still get only 1.5 per cent, 
less than half what almost any credit 
union will pay you for a one-year 
investment. 

Government bonds are definitely 
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not recommended for short-term sav- 
ings for wage-earners. Best way to 
use bonds is for long-range savings. 
For temporary savings your credit 
union still leads the market for top 
interest rates. And payroll deductions 
to buy credit union shares are abso- 
lutely the best insurance that you'll 
save regularly. 

Beware of Christmas club savings 
plans offered by banks. Sure, you'll 
have cash to offset the yuletide shop 
ing, but in the meantime your money 
isn’t paying you any interest, yet the 
bank has your savings which it can 
re-invest and pocket the overage. Put 
your savings in the credit union; 
draw interest the year-long, then with- 
draw enough shares to get you over 
the December 25 hump. 


The size of cans 

It’s more convenient, advertisers 
claim, for you to buy food in smaller 
cans and packages. They neglect to 
add that it’s probably more expensive, 
too, per ounce of edible material 

The husky No. 24% can of a few 
years ago has practically vanished. 
The No. 303 can, containing 16 
ounces of food, has about replaced 
the 20-ounce No. 2 can. And the 30- 
ounce No. 21% can 
well. 


alas, we knew it 


Compare the cost per ounce and 
you'll find that the food in the No. 
21% can often is 30 per cent cheaper 
than in the “convenient” No. 303 can. 
With this saving you can afford to 
eat leftovers. 

Container sizes can fool you. One 
famous brand of peanut butter has an 
1l-ounce jar that looks almost exactly 


like the usual 12-ounce jars, and they 
both cost 35 cents. And there’s likely 
to be a 10-ounce jelly jar mixed in 
with the standard 12-ouncers, again 
all at the same price. 

Watch the wording on the cans and 
jars. Federal law requires that in- 
gredients be listed in order of pre- 
dominance. If the jar says “chicken 
with noodles,” you'll get more chicken 


than noodles. But if it says “noodles 
with chicken” expect to look hard to 
find the chicken. By law there must 
be some there. 

Pre-packaged meats are growing 
more common, but they’re not getting 
less expensive nor are they competing 
price-wise with fresh meat. Frozen 
packaged round steak comes to $1.04 
cents a pound, while well-trimmed 
fresh round sells for 89 cents. That 
means you're paying a high tariff for 
a cardboard container and cellophane 
wrapper, 
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Rising oil prices 
ry incn 
f gasoline 
1use petrol | 


her. But 


fuel oil is produced ior 
to oil-blocked 
As a result. retail gasoline 


| urope in 


irs may break out, with you 


ysumer, the eventual winner 


Some price cuts near 
mail-order house spring 
s prices 3 to 314 per 
spring and 1% 
nt fall-winter catalog. Fur 
ices are jumping between 5 
cent; rugs may be up as 
is © per cent and almost all 
t will be higher 
But there are rays of hope. P1 
definitely will fall on television 
irs. Some two million TV 
king for a home, including 


Breaktime 


lara umber of recently-introduced 
portable sets which didn’t meet sales 
xpectations last Christmas. 
\utomotive News. a trade paper, 
reports that I|' automobile sales 

ins price cuts, 


med m pri d 


Don’t overdose 


You can’t supercharge your boy 
by taking vitamins. At least that’s 
what one nutritional expert says. In 

> says that vitamins ordinarily 
not be taken bv healthy per 

ns who have no food allergy o1 
dietary restriction. And there is no 
purpose in taking more than the 
normal amount of vitamins. 

If you take vitamins, be sure that 
the label carries the three letters USP. 
That certifies that the ingredients 
meet the standards of the United 
official 


states Pharma opeia, the 


standard 


Saving on heat 
Moderate-in 
ating this winter and spring 

| high fuel oil costs. There 


vo boosts during the winter, 


me families are tak- 


some family heating bills as 

50 per month in mid-winter. 

Some Congressmen got aroused 

enough to talk about an investigation, 

but that won’t satisfy your fuel com- 

pany creditors. So you'll have to put 

the lid on fuel usage if you hope to 
woid a serious loss. 

You waste most fuel, technicians 

1 neglect to have your 


cleaned annually. It'll 


say when yo 


heating svst 


“I want some elephant cartridges,” 
said the customer. 


“Certainly, sir: how many: 
quired the clerk 
“Oh. about 

the customer. 
“May I inquire sir,” asked the sur- 
prised clerk, “why you 


a thousand.” replied 


wish so 
many 

replied the customer, 
‘I hate elephants.” 


“Because. 


v 


cost you $12-15, but you'll save the 
difference in a couple of months and 
also keep your system in good shape. 

Also, you keep your house too 
warm if you set your thermostat at 75 
degrees. A setting at 68 degrees is 
healthier and less expensive. And turn 
the heat down about 10 degrees at 
night for better sleep and smaller 
bills. 

Insulation costs are down, and 
money spent on good insulation is a 
good investment. Experts recommend 
a six-inch layer on the attic floor over 
the heater part of the house. If the 
attic is used for living space, insulate 
the attic ceiling. 

The averaze house loses 25 per cent 
heat through windows. Storm win- 
dow prices are now down, and quality 
is up. For $20-25 you should get a 
top-quality three-channel aluminum 
storm window, including installation. 
Or you can get the satisfactory two- 
channel window for no more than 


$20. maybe as low as $14 


“I can’t quite diagnose your case,” 
said the doctor. “I think it must be 
drink.” 

“All right, doctor.” replied the 
patient, “I'll come back when you are 


sober.” 


Guest: “Well, good night. Hope | 
haven't kept you up too late.” 
Host: “Not at all. We would have 


heen getting up soon anyway.” 
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Dear credit union member 


Any kind of auto accident is bad enough — but it’s far 
worse when you are injured by a non-insured driver. If the 


guilty driver can’t dig up the cash, you cannot recover your 


iF YOU ARE 
INJURED IN AN 
AUTO. ACCIDENT 


damages. Until now, there’s been almost nothing you could 
do about it. 


Now — PROTECTION against this major hazard is 
offered to all credit union members insured through the 
CUNA Auto Insurance Program! It’s a new, low-cost “un- 
insured driver” endorsement which you can add to your 
present or renewal policy immediately. Here are some of 
the extra benefits it offers you: 


1. It covers both you (as policyowner) and your immedi- 
ate family in any auto accident — even “hit-and-run” 
accidents. 


It pays up to the financial responsibility limits of your 
state the amount you are legally entitled to recover 


AND THE 


ay pore from an uninsured motorist if the cause of your bodily 


CARRIES injury is the negligence of such uninsured driver. 
NO LIABILITY 


It costs only $3 to $13 additional per year, depending 
INSURANCE 


on the area in which you live. The endorsement is avail- 
able to all members insured through the Program except 
in Canada and Puerto Rico and in Kansas, Missouri, 
Montana, North Carolina, and Pennsylvania where 
rates have not yet been approved by the Insurance 
Department. 


Get the complete details about this invaluable new auto 
insurance coverage at the credit union. It’s another impor- 
tant service added to the long list of services already avail- 
able through your credit union membership. 


YOU CAN 
COLLECT ANYWAY 
WITH THIS 
NEW COVERAGE 


CUNA AUTO INSURANCE PROGRAM 


i ion auto insurance progrem wos established by mutual 

pos cvccath edna the Credit Union Nationc! py esa 

Employers Motuols of Wausov, Wisconsin. Neorly 1,000 credit un . 

toke part in this progrom. This wholesale bergaining approac 

to insurance is your best protection. You ore insured by o — 

_compony and doubly protected by the prestige ond reputotion 
of the orgonized credit union movement. 
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in the NEWS 


Life Savings limit goes to $2,000; 


CUNA Mutual dividends hit peak 


i *REDIT union members’ share accounts may now earn 

4 up to $2,000 of Life Savings Insurance, according to 
plans announced at the quarterly meeting of the CUNA 
Viutual Insurance Society Board of Directors in Wash 
ington February 7. 

[his coverage, which is double the amount currently 
ivailable, can be purchased by credit unions as soon as 
approval has been received from insurance departments 
in the various states and provinces. Purchase of the addi- 
tional coverage will be optional. 

It will be added by endorsement to present Life Savings 

ntracts, at the same premium rate. Subject to the same 
ige and health requirements, this means that credit unions 

in insure members in proportion to their share balances 
up to $2,000, and continue to pay the same premium of 
65 cents per month per thousand dollars of insured 
shares. Dividends on the additional $1,000 of coverag 
vill be separately computed, based on the group ex 
perience of credit unions that take on the new coverage. 
rhe additional protection will commence at the time of 
purchase, as in the case of any new Life Savings contract; 
retroactive coverage cannot be made available. 

Since this plan has still to be approved by state and 
provincial insurance departments, credit unions are ad 
vised to hold their applications until local approval has 
been annount ed. 

The dividend rates for 1956 were also announced and 
upproved by the Board. Rates were raised on Life Savings 
Insurance and individual policies, and remained at 20 
percent on Loan Protection. Here are the announced 
dividend rates: 

1956 1955 

percent 20 percent 

percent 20 percent 
23 percent 20 percent 

percent of 100 percent oi 


the approved the approved 
dividend schedule dividend schedu 


Loan Protection AA 
Loan Protection AA-WD 
Life Savings 

l, 


ividual contracts 


Loan Protection and Life Savings dividends are paid on 
earned premiums received in 1956 on contracts in fore 
it the end of the year. 

lhe dividends on individual contracts become effective 
April 1. The total amount CUNA Mutual is paying in 
dividends is $4,317,730, as compared to $3,247,344 for 
1955 

Three other significant developments were announced 
at the meeting. The rate of interest paid on accumulated 
dividends and settlement options has been increased from 
} percent to 344 percent. Also, henceforward, it will be 
possible due to revised underwriting procedures for 
redit unions to obtain immediate coverage when buying 
Loan Protection or Life Savings contracts. In addition, 
the Board adopted an e ht-point statement of policies 


ig 
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and objectives pledging continued cooperation in the 
building of the credit union movement. 

Progress was also reported with respect to the building 
program and the development of a major medical insur- 
ance contract. The major medical policy is in the final 
stages and will probably be submitted for final approval 
at the May meeting. Also, CUNA Mutual and CUNA 
management have agreed to negotiate terms which will 
enable CUNA Mutual to sell its share of Filene House 
in Madison, Wisconsin, to CUNA and construct its own 
building on the Filene House property. 


Credit union banquet in 
Washington draws forty 
Senators and Representatives 


A the Congressional banquet held during the CUNA 

quarterly meetings in Washington, forty members of 
the United States Senate and House of Representatives 
joined credit union members from their home states for 
an evening of quiet discussion. 

Many other Congressmen received credit union delega- 
tions in their offices and listened to their visitors’ views 
on pending legislation. 

Among those who attended the banquet were: 

California: Representatives Gordon McDonough, Edgar 
Hiestand, George Miller. 

Colorado: Senator John Carroll, Representatives Byron 
Rogers, Edgar Chenoweth, Wayne Aspinall. 

Connecticult: Representative E. H. May, Jr. 

Florida: Representatives Charles Bennett, L. F. Sikes. 

Indiana: Representatives Ray Madden, William G. 
Bray. 

Illinois: Representatives William E. McVey, Emmett 
F. Byrne. 

Kansas: Representative William H. Avery. 

Louisiana: Senator Russell Long. 

Maryland: Senator J. Glenn Beall. 

Michigan: Senator Patrick McNamara, Representative 
August Johansen. 

Missouri: Representatives Leonore Sullivan, Richard 
Bolling, A. S. J. Carnahan. 

New York: Representative John R. Pillion. 

Ohio: Representative John Henderson. 

Oregon: Senator Richard Neuberger, Representative 
Edith Green. 

Pennsylvania: Representatives George Rhodes, Frank 
Clark, Thomas Morgan, John Saylor, S. Walter Stauffer, 
Hugh Scott, Walter Mumma, Joseph Carigg. 

Tennessee: Senator Estes Kefauver. 

Virginia: Senator Harry F. Byrd, Representatives Ed- 
ward J. Robeson, W. Pat Jennings. 

Wisconsin: Senator Alexander Wiley, Representative 
John Byrnes. 
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4 MORE FOLDERS IN THE NEW 
“TWO-A-MONTH” SERIES 


Keep your credit union 
growing with this 
brand new literature 


AVAILABLE IN MARCH AVAILABLE IN APRIL 


WHAT DO YOU DO WHEN 
YOU CAN’T PAY YOUR BILLS? 
A practical new leaflet that tells 
the member how the credit union 
can help him with his troubles. 
Small size makes it a_per- 


3 WAYS FOR THE 
FAMILY MAN TO SAVE 
Another attractive colorful leaf- 
let to build savings, emphasizing 
regular saving and budgeting. 
Small size fits mailing envelope. 
Imprint space. (Available in 

April) 


fect “stuffer” to promote loans. 
Imprint space. (Available in 
March) 


GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR 
CREDIT UNION 

A new, two-color general pur- 
pose folder on how to use the 
credit union. Sound suggestions 
on saving, borrowing, and 
how to be an active member. 
Imprint space. (Available in 
March) 


YOUR CREDIT UNION 
—THE SAFEST PLACE 
TO BORROW 
A smartly designed two-color 
folder that explains the big 
advantages of borrowing at 
the credit union. Standard 
size. Imprint space. (Avail- 

able in April) 
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PLACE YOUR ORDER NOW — 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE 


MADISON, WISCONSIN ° HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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CUNA Mutual 
Adds in Field 


rdded t 


surance »~O 
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NA Mutual fh 
rapidly grow field organi 
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| eague ot 
Saskatche 


Union 


Credit Union 
Hotel, San 


Texas 
ting, Gunter 


Union 
Union, 
Arizona 

Credit 
Phoenix 


Credit 
Student 

na, I ucson, 
Kentucky 

eeting, 


Arizona 
eeting, 


Union 
Hote l 
tucky 
Mississippi Credit Union 
ting. Heidelberg Hotel, 
South Carolina Credit 
nnual meeting, Charlestor 
irleston, South Carolina 
New Jersey Credit Union 
Hote] 


eting, Traymore 


lersey 
Union 
Lafayette 


Credit 


Hotel 


Arkansas 
ting, 


Rhode Island Credit Union 


League 
Hote 
Marc! 
Alberta 
herta 
April 6 
annua 


sorado Spring 


April 5-6 
league annua 
Omaha 

April rh 

innual 


JK lal or 


meeting, Sheraton-Biltmore 
Rhode Island 

Credit 

meeting, 


League of 


River, Al 


Union 


High 


Union 


Hotel, 


Credit 
Antlers 


Colorado 

meeting. 
Colorado 
Nebraska 


meeting, 


Union 


Hotel, 


Credit 
Paxton 


Nebra b 


Oklahoma Credit Union 
eting, Oklahoma Biltmor« 
City, Oklahoma 


-6—Oregon Credit Union League 


April »-f Vi 
Point Comfort 
pril 6 

izue annual I 

in Legion, M 

April 12-13 
Credit Union L 
Statler. Washir 

April 12-13 


inte annua 


Atlanta. ¢ 


League annua 


Chicago, Llinoi 


meeting 


Eugene Hotel, Eugene, 

rginia Credit Union League 
Hotel Chamberlin, Old 

Fort Monroe, Virginia. 


New Hampshire Credit Union 


neeting, Sweeny Post, Amer 
anchester, New Hampshire. 


District of Columbia 
igue annual meeting, Hotel 
ton, D.C. 

Georgia Credit Union 
eeting Dinkler Plaza Ho 
ria 
Union 


Credit 
Sherman 


Illinois 
meeting, 


Credit 
Henry 


April 12-13 North Carolina 
Union League annual meeting, O. 
Hotel, Greensboro, North Carolina. 

April 12-14 Kansas Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Town House Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

April 13—Vermont Credit Union | eagu: 
annual meeting, Pavilion Hotel, Montpelier, 
Vermont 

\pril 


1 
ieagcue 


19-20 
annual 
Birmingham, Alabama. 

April 19-20—Idaho Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Boise, Boise, Idaho 

April 25-27—-Pennsylvania Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

April 26-27--Massachusetts CUNA As 
sociation annual meeting, Hotel Bancro!t, 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

April 26-27 — Michigan Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadilla 
Hotel, Detroit, Michigan. 

\pril 26-27—Minnesota League of Credit 
nions annual meeting, Kahler Hotel, 
ochester, Minnesota. 

April 26-28 
League annual 
Hawaii 

April 26-28 — Louisiana 
League annual meeting, 
Alexandria, Louisiana 

April 26-28—Ohio Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Carter Hotel, Cleveland, 
Ohio 

April 26-28—Seouth Dakota Credit Un 
ion League annual meeting, Franklin Hotel, 
Deadwood, South Dakota. 

May 5-12—CUNA and affiliates annual! 
meetings, Fontanelle Hotel, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

May 24-26—lowa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Hotel Martin, Sioux City, 
lowa. 

May 3l-June 1— Washington Credit 

Union League annual meeting, Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Washington. 
13-15 — British Columbia Credit 
Union League annual meeting, Brock Hall, 
University of British Columbia, Vancouver 
British Columbia. 

13-16 — New York State 
League annual meeting, 
Country Club, Sackett Lake, 
New York. 

June 15-16 
League annual 
Butte, Montana. 

September 27-28 Wisconsin Credit 
(‘nion League annual meeting, Schroeder 
Hotel, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

October 4-5 Indiana Credit 
League annual meeting, Sheraton 
French Lick, Indiana. 

October 17-19 Florida Credit 
League annual meeting, San Juan 
Orlando, Florida. 

November 21-24 


League 


Union 
Hotel 


Credit 
Tutwiler 


Alabama 
meeting, 


{ 
R 


Maui 


Credit 
Island of 


Hawaii 
meeting, 


Union 


Hotel, 


Credit 
Bentley 


June 


June 
Union 


Credit 
Laurels 


Monticello, 


Hotel, 


Credit 
Finlen 


Montana 
meeting, 


Union 


Hotel, 


Hotel, 


Missouri Credit Union 
annual meeting, Hotel President, 
Kansas City, Missouri 


CLASSIFIED 


VOLUMES OF 1956 Credit Unior 
Rridge now available at $4.25 each. Earlier 
ears still ovailable include 1948, 1949, 1956 
1951, 1952, 1953, 1954, 1955. Write Business 
Office, Tue Creprr UNion Brince, Box 431, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


ASSISTANT MANAGER WANTED: Credit 
inion experience and philosophy essential; 
Lookkeeping Management and promo 
tional ability desirable Opportunity for 
growth, $1'> million assets now, midwest city 
pop 0,000, industrial group. Write specify- 
ing experience and salary expected. Box A-30, 
rhe Credit Union Bridge. 


ottice 
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L A s t tion in October, 1949. In June of 
cagues ppom 1955 he entered full-time credit union 
e ' work with the U.S. Court House 
Field Men Credit Union as finance officer. 
Rene Albert is the Ontario Credit accounting. He was employed for 10 His other credit ee, Cee eee, 
Union League’s new field representa- years by the Veterans Administra- cludes acme particepesren in the 
tive. His territory includes the Chap- _ tion. Middle Tennessee Chapter. And at 
ters of Algoma, The new field representative brings the time of his appointment to the 
Sudbury, North- considerable experience in credit league staff, he was serving as treas- 
land, Lakehead, union work to his new position. He urer of that group. 
and Kenora. He has served as treasurer of the Veter- Martin is a member of the Church 
is bi-lingual and ans Administration Credit Union for of Christ, married, and has 2 daugh- 
serves both the six years and has been on the board ters, aged 12 and 10. His address is 
French and Eng- of this credit union since its incep- P.O. Box 395, Nashville, Tennessee. 
lish speaking 
credit unions. 
The new field 
Athart representative's 
credit union background dates back P R Oo T E Cc T I Oo N P Oo I N T E R Ss 
to the mid 1940's. “But I didn’t feel 
much interest in the credit union 
movement until I was appointed treas- 


urer of the Kapuskasing Caisse Popu- . sti t redit —_ 
laire in 1947,” Albert says. “Soon | ee re ere eae 


felt I had found a vocation, not just concerning field collectors 

a job.” He later accepted a post on 

the Board of La Caisse Regionale de 

Cochrane and Temiskaming on which 

he served as chairman for a period 

Does your field collection force operate at top effi- 

: : . ciency, or is there room for improvement? These 
Albert’s previous positions include suggestions are designed to help you make best 

that of translator with the Canadian use of your collectors: 


of three years. 


government. He has command of four Collectors should be held strictly accountable for all collections 
. . fs nade. Each collector should prepare a sheet in duplicate supporting 
languages: French, English, Spanish ind providing a detailed accounting for each day's collections. A 
> eipt should be obtained from the treasurer or other authorized 

and Portuguese. ndividual to whom such funds are submitted 


His hobbies are amateur radio Collecters should cubenit funds promptly, M they do act, explain to 


operator, fishing and traveling. He is ther the mportance of prompt transfer of funds, and request that 


vey follow a strict schedule 
the organist in his parish church. <= 
Albert is 41 years of age and a to serve in this capacity, in order that he may be covered under 
© " rms of the surety bond. It's common sense protection for every 
bachelor. “But my bac helorhood 1s nember who has money in the credit union 
not yet confirmed,” he says. : P 
No matter how many collectors your credit union 
; employs, it can be protected up to one million dol- 
to the position of field representative lars against losses that occur after it’s covered by 
of the Tennessee Credit Union Leacue the 100 To Blanket Bond No. 576. This bond pro- 
tects against the dishonest acts of officials, officers, 
and employees as defined + burglary and theft 
assigned to the middle Tennessee + forgery and alteration + misplacement and 
area mysterious disappearance + fire damage to 
; money and securities + vandalism and mali- 
cious mischief. It may also provide faithful per- 
Davidson County. He graduated from formance of duty coverage. 


Goodletsville 


High School and oe en oe Ue he hm UD UG UU UG UG OU OU OU OR OG OG OG 


William T. Martin was appointed 
on November 1, 1956. He has been 


Martin was born and raised in 


Draughon Busi- Your credit union deserves the comprehensive protection pro- 

ness School. vided by the Million-Dollar Form 576 Blanket Bond. If you 
For four and don’t have it, write for complete details. 

one-half years he 

served in the 

United States 

Army with the 


vouh ad all ol Sea Cuna Bonding Service 


geant. After his 
The 100 Percent 


Martin discharge, he at- Grace Send MADISON, WISCONSIN 


. . > Tri. written by 
; tended the { = EMPLOYERS 
versity of Tennessee studying busi- OF  wAUeAU 


ness administration and majoring in 


March, 1957 





Bridge reprints available 
at 5 cents each or $3.80 per hundred plus postage 


FOR MEMBERS 
The Threat of Revolving Credit (December, 1956 ) 


Tel how department stores are switching their customers 


om charge accounts to revolving credit accounts, leading 


unwary shoppers to pay 12 percent or higher on even small 


pur¢ hases 


Vine Credit Rackets (September, 1956 ) 


Tells how unscrupulous dealers and salesmen use conditional 


contracts, wage assignments, confession judgments, 


ny receipts and other devices to tie up customers with 


rious charges 


Your Legal Rights as a Borrower (January, 1957 ) 


lells members the various ways in which they may become 


the laws 


that protect them, the legal methods their 


creditors may employ igainst them, the traps they should 


or 


{ Calendar for Bargain Hunters (January, 1957 ) 


Lists the 


major clearance sales month by month, tells when 


food products are good buys, guides the member 


wants to save money by buying the right thing at the 


time. Good all year round 


FOR OFFICERS 


Collections—a System for 
Controlling Delinquencies 


Gives clear basic instructions for credit unions of all sizes 


t want to keep loan 


payments coming in on schedule and 


members from 


slipping into careless, wasteful financial 


What Makes a Successful Credit Union? 
(December, 1956 ) 


Results of a comparative study of ten successful and 


not-so-successful credit unions conducted by a member 


the University of Michigan faculty. Compares loan policic 


ommittee activity, age and education of officers, and many 


other factors 


; ie ek 
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Please send us the following materials: 


TITLE 


e REPRINTS 
¢ PROGRAM PLANS 
e TRAINING GUIDES 








Protecting Your Credit Union 
Against Burglary (November, 1956 ) 
Practical steps to take which will guard the assets of your 
credit union against burglars, thieves and hold-up men. Also, 
incidentally, against internal pilferage and losses. 


Under the Blanket Bond (December, 1956 ) 


Explains how the 100 percent blanket bond no. 576 protects 
the assets of credit unions; what a bond is; what purposes it 
serves: how to get the most benefit from the unique credit 


union bonding program. 


FIVE STUDIES 


of the program of the credit union movement 


These five reports embody the recommendations of League 
and CUNA specialists who met in Madison during the 
autumn of 1956 to study the basic programming prob- 
lems of the credit union movement. A working relation- 
ship for CUNA and the Leagues, reflecting the current de- 
velopment of the credit union movement, is the central 
theme of each of these reports. 


Price: one dollar each. 
© A Credit Union Organization Study. Covers the train- 
ing of organizers, the volunteer organizers’ program, pro- 
grams for chapters, “Organization month,” goals and 
quotas, research and experimentation. 
© Plans and Programs for Training Credit Union Leader- 
ship. Covers educational programs already developed, 
training objectives, resources and techniques. 
® Credit Union Legislation: Scope and Area, Goals. Out- 
lines necessities for better legislative work—communica- 
tions, staff, analysis. Special attention to pending amend- 
ments to Federal Credit Union Act. 
® Coordination of CUNA-League Operational Services. 
Suggests boundaries between CUNA and League func- 
tions and techniques. Provides basis for development of 
specialized services by CUNA. Includes organization, 
education, public relations, research, advertising, legisla- 
tion, insurance, etc. 
® Publications to Build the Credit Union Movement. 
Outlines types of publications needed: introductory, ad- 
vanced. membership, also promotional and advertising 
materials. 


MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 
NAME 


QUANTITY 


CREDIT UNION 


[] Check enclosed 
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MATERIAL YOU CAN USE 


Handbooks and study outlines for educational leaders 


This group of nineteen introductory and advanced credit union 
educational booklets was prepared last fall by a group of educational 
specialists. They are for guidance in setting up League and chapter 
educational programs. Just off the press, prices have not yet been 
announced; but all educational specialists need this material. 


* General Orientation, Plan “A”. Five 2-hour out- 


lines covering administration, operations, records, policy, 


education. 


* General Orientation, Plan “B’’. A 9-hour work- 
shop outline on theory and practice for officers, directors, 
committees, employees. 


* Basie Training for Directors, Plan “A”. 


Basie Training for Credit Committee Members, 
Plan “A”. 


Basic Training for Supervisory Committee Mem- 
bers, Plan “A”. 


Basic Training for Treasurers, Plan “A”. 


Basic Training for Education Committee Mem- 

bers, Plan “A”. 

These bulletins cover fundamentals, with problems and 
quizzes. 


* Basie Training for Directors, Treasurers and 
Committeemen, Plan “B”. One-day program in nine 
parts, covering credit union philosophy, practice and 
services. 


* Basic Training for Directors, Treasurers and 
Committeemen, Plan “C”, Six-hour workshop, general 


session for morning, special-interest sessions for after- 
noon. 


* Subject Learning and Problem Solving, Plan 
“A”, Subjects of general interest, for 144 to 2-hour chap- 
ter sessions. Includes annual meetings, interest rates, pub- 
lic relations, etc. 


* Subject Learning and Problem Solving, Plan 
“B”. Subjects of more special interest—audits, loans, 
interviewing, law, etc. For 2-hour chapter use. 


* Subject Learning and Problem Solving, Plan 


“C"*. Three speech outlines: A Plan for Progress, Reme- 


dies for Delinquent Loans, Building Financial Security. 


* Subject Learning and Problem Solving, Plan 
“DP”. Four workshop sessions for member participation: 
A Plan for Progress, Better Board Meetings, Preventing 
Delinquencies Before the Loan Is Granted, Preventing 
Delinquencies After the Loan Is Granted. 


* Subject Learning and Problem Solving, Plan 
“E”. Four flexible outlines on Board of Directors, Credit 
Committee, Supervisory Committee and Treasurer. Suit- 
able for workshops, institutes, circuit schools. 


* Advanced Training for Lay Leaders and 
Career Personnel, Plan “A”. Six 50-minute lectures 
designed for persons with limited knowledge. Philosophy, 
organization, structure, responsibilities, practices, services. 


* Advanced Training for Lay Leaders and 
Career Personnel, Plan “B”. Outlines university short 
course (2 weeks), administration and brief summary of 
each lecture or workshop. 


* Advanced Training for Lay Leaders and 
Career Personnel, Plan “C”. Outline of 3-day man- 
agement conference, Iowa model. Lecture outlines on 
economics, office management, costs of credit, counseling, 


collections, law, etc. 


* Advanced Training for Lay Leaders and 
Career Personnel, Plans “D”, “E” and “F’’. Out- 
lines of three conference plans: Michigan, District of 
Columbia and University of Detroit. Includes material on 
management, planning, staffing, control, history, econo- 
mics, human relations, consumer problems, etc. 


* Resources and Techniques. List of sources of 
credit union training material. Leadership for field 
staffs, volunteers, univers'ty personnel, adult education 
leaders. Workshops. Adult education bibliography, etc. 





in the 


Convention Entertainment 
the Editor 
We make improvements by review 
ind analysis of our bylaws and pro- 
cedures, and I would like to analyze 
onvention entertainment. 
my observation the greatest 
s th night ban- 
quet program. The fourfold purpose 


Saturday 


of the convention of business, educa 
tion, inspiration and a little relaxing 
entertainment presents headaches to 
the Program Committee. Generally 
Saturday night after the banquet the 
big spot is given to an inspirational 
talk by a CUNA speaker, followed 
usually by vaudeville entertainment. 
Here, I believe, at times we can have 
a psychological clash. 

1 will relate a recent convention 
banquet experience, After the enjoy- 
able steak dinner, the chairman spoke 
words of praise to the officers of the 
league going out of office and the 
incoming officers spoke with much 
feeling about the honor of the new 
jobs and determination to give their 
best efforts to their work. It was 
inspiring: they meant it and had 
proven it by past unselfish devotion. 
Che speaker from CUNA continued 
in the vein with 
stories of the awakening of downtrod- 
den peoples in Asia, South America, 
Africa, the Philippines and other 
islands. Incidents were given of pool- 
ing their 


same inspiration 


pathetic little savings in 
credit unions to make loans for the 
big events in their lives of marriage 
and death. Through the credit union 
they were preserving their human dig- 
nity, and no longer enduring years 
of slavery to pay off ruthless loan 
sharks. 

The speech ended. Applause. Then 
quickly chairs were turned toward 
the entertainers’ stage, the jazz or- 
chestra blared into action and a few 
minutes later a rather buxom dancer 
in an abbreviated costume went into 
i twisty dance act. I realized the pro- 
gram was behind schedule, but it was 
rather a sharp transition and I am 
ifraid it drove from the minds of the 
delegates all thoughts of Juan Perez, 
Indian 


in the mountains of Peru, a 


the inspired credit union 


teacher 


32 


MAIEL 


true brother to some of the men at 
the president's table. 

Mass inspirational moods are deli 
cate things, as much needed in organi- 
zational life as business ability, and 
it is as bad to chop this mood off 
abruptly as it is to over-prolong it. 

How best to handle this at the Sat- 
urday night banquet, when the big 
group we want to reach is present? 
| would Vaudeville 
acts are not fully satisfactory, as in 
dele 


gates have a poor view of the stage. 


Suggest songs. 


oversized dining rooms many 
Songs over the microphone will carry 
to all parts of the room. Also in ou: 
endless variety of American songs we 
can find numbers that will subtly sus- 
tain the inspirational mood. Give me 
an artist like Kate Smith singing 
Berlin’s masterpieces like 
“Easter Parade,” “White Christmas” 
and “God Bless America,” after a fine 
credit union talk, and I would con- 
sider my evening well spent. 


Irving 


Jim Brown 
Hawthorne, California 
Tribute to Bill Perry 

To the Editor: 

Each year there is at least one man 
who has contributed most to his credit 
union. This year one of our directors 
deserves recognition of this fact. 

That man is Bill L. Perry, presi- 
dent of our board of directors. 

Bill was elected to the board at the 
organization meeting three years ago 
and was re-elected each year, proving 
his popularity with the membership. 

This year of 1956 has proven that 
Bill is a valuable man to keep on the 
board. 

Faced with possible dissolvement, 
due to circumstances beyond our con- 
trol, Bill showed himself to be the 
driving force that has put our credit 
union back on its feet and on the 
way upward. While moving into our 
new offices he was foreman, carpenter, 
painter, electrician, laborer. Most of 
all, serving as president, he saw to 
it that all that was done was for the 
best interests of the credit union. 

We, of the board of directors, are 
proud in acclaiming Bill L. Perry as 
the outstanding director of the Elec- 


Employees Credit 


lim W or d 
Metro olis. Illinois 


Unfair to Women 
rO THE EDITOR: 
I didn’t read the letter “Is It Fair?” 
in the November until after | 
read Mrs. Juanita Kisner’s answer in 


issue 


the December issue, or | would prob- 
ably have added my voice to Ben 
Shapiro’s before this. 

When I was asked if I would run 
for office, my first question was, “Will 
I be able to borrow?” I was assured 
I would be able to, from the “central 
office”. 


two children completely dependent on 


So I consented to run. Having 


me, I have more than once had to 
borrow from our plant credit union, 
and it has been of great service to me 
in the years past 

Unfortunately, | am now a directo 
of our credit union, and secretary of 
the board. In May, needing money 
badly, | applied for a loan. It was 
passed by our plant credit committee, 
and I signed a card which would en- 
able the payments to be taken directly 
out of my salary. I was assured, by 
those who seemed to know, that it 
wouldn’t take long to get the money. 

Three weeks went by, and then my 
loan application came back, turned 
down. And do you know why? Not 
because my credit wasn’t any good, 
or anything so reasonable. Oh, no, 
but because I was a woman! “A 
woman has never applied before,” 
they said, and so they couldn't ap- 
prove my application for a loan. 
They might be willing, I was told, if 
| would get a co-signer, and tell them 
how much I earned, and a few other 
details they wouldn’t ask a male wage 
earner... 

Although my boss offered to sign 
a note for me, and so did one of my 
fellow directors, I tore up the applica- 
tion they returned to me, went in to 
the bank on my hour and 
walked out in less than ten minutes 
with four hundred dollars. But I quite 
agree with Mr. Shapiro that it isn’t 
fair! 


lunch 


Angry 
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QUICK AS A WINK (almost) 


Successful Credit Unions save time 
and money with a versatile Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machine 
that’s easily adapted to any 

Credit Union accounting system. 


FAST AND EASY ... The Sensimatic 
handles all Credit Union accounting jobs quickly. 
It is so fast and simple that even inexperienced 
personnel can operate it efficiently. Members are 
pleased because they receive their dividends 

and statements on time. 


VERSATILE ... The Sensimatic 


posts share and loan ledgers with either passbook or 
statement, automatically calculates and posts 
paid-in shares, computes share months for dividend 
calculations. To convert to an adding-subtracting 
machine, just flick a key. 


EFFICIENT ... And best of all, the many 


Burroughs Sensimatic hour- and dollar-saving 
advantages can be yours whatever your special 
payroll or window accounting plan. Sensimatic 
forms are approved by the Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions and the C.U.N.A. 


“Burroughs” and “Sensimatic”’ are trademarks 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S 


BURROUGHS CORPORATION «+ Detroit 32, Michigan 
(In Canada, Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Ltd., Windsor, Ont.) 
Burroughs Please send me a copy of the booklet, “‘For the First 


Time—Low-Cost Speed and Efficiency in Credit 
Union Accounting.” 


NAME 


ADPRESS 


FREE —the coupon will bring you = 


more information; or, for a demonstra- TITLE 
tion (without obligation), call our nearest 


; . CREDIT UNION 
office . . . it’s listed in your phone book. 





UN “ERSITY WICROFILUS 
313 N FIRST ST 
ANN ARBOR MICHIGAN 


but CUNA Mutual protection remembers those who wait 


This is an actual photograph of a tragically real accident. Nothing can 
ease the grief it caused the family of an NCR Employees Credit Union 
member. But CUNA Mutual was there to help with a paid-in-full receipt 
for his loan, together with an insurance payment of nearly $1,000 to 
match his Credit Union savings. 


NCR Employees Credit Union members, like hundreds of thousands of 
Credit Union members everywhere, count on CUNA Mutual for help 
and protection in time of disability or death. 


‘We believe that CUNA Mutual, with its size, soli- 
darity and unique combination of benefits, coupled 
with the broad services and education of the NCR 
Employees Credit Union, Inc., are the elements which 
have contributed to our substantial growth in a few 
short years to a 13-million dollar employee-owned or- 
ganization.’ 


+ beautiful NCR oes Salen 
Building was erected in 1954- 


NCR Employees Credit Union, Inc. 


0 the 
principle | that the debt shall die with 
PAUL DEATON, Treasurer the debt 


YOUR FUTURE IS SECURE WITH... °% 


SERVING THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE 
*. 


CUNA MUTUAL INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











